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A  TALE  OF  “  THE  DERBY.”  * 

The  “  Flaunters  ”  had  arrived  in  the  Royal  Bar-  j 
racks,  Dublin.  | 

The  “  Flaunters  ”  were  a  crack  corps ;  more  so 
than  many  dragoon  regiments  of  the  second  order ; 
much  more  so  than  any  flying  battery  of  the  gun¬ 
ners,  and  inflnitely  more  so  than  the  “  Old  Slows,” 
whom  they  had  relieved,  and  who  had  been  con¬ 
signed  to  the  congenial  dreariness  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean. 

The  “  Flaunters  ”  had  publicly  announced  that 
they  were  going  to  be  very  gay.  They  purposed 
opening  the  campaign  with  a  grand  fancy  ball,  to  be 
followed  by  a  series  of  picnics,  and  concluded,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  leave  season,  by  amateur 
theatricals.  So  the  upper  ten  —  or  shall  we  say 
one  ?  —  thousand  of  the  good  city  of  Dublin  were 
considerably  elated  or  depressed,  and  rejoiced  or 
mourned  according  to  their  various  temperaments. 

Papas  groaned  over  the  tightness  of  the  money- 
market,  and  took  another  gTass  of  the  “  fine  old 
port,”  as  they  execrated  the  Fenians,  whose  sad  es¬ 
capades  had  so  materially  affected  the  value  of 
landed  property ;  clever  mamma’s  mentally  ran  up 
the  amounts  of  milliners’  bills  already  due,  and 
framed  lists  of  those  who  would  stand  fhrther  addi¬ 
tion  to  their  outstanding  accounts,  and  of  others  who 
might  be  induced  to  dispose  of  their  silken  wares 
without  prospect  of  immediate  payment;  fair  daugh¬ 
ters  with  brilliant  complexions  and  dazzling  eyes 
revelled  in  unbounded  spirits  at  the  thoughts  of  all 
the  fun  and  jollitv  before  them.  Georgiana  in  her 
first  season,  thinking  that,  no  doubt,  her  pretty  face, 
and  merry,  witty  manner  would  at  once  procure  for 
her  a  capital  match;  Mary  Anne,  verging  thirty- 
wards,  determined  that  now  or  never  was  her  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  netting  an  eligible  husband;  while  the 
handrame,  big,  lounging  sons,  who  lived  and  dressed 
well  (the  eighth  wonder,  of  the  world)  on  apparently 
“  nothing  a  year  and  no  allowances,”  looked  eagerly 
forward  to  pleasant  dinners  at  The  “Flaunters”’ 
mess,  with  a  little  “  Van-John  ”  or  Loo,  and  a  broiled 
bone  or  so,  as  an  appropriate  finish. 

The  “  Flaunters  ”  were  as  good  as  their  word ;  and 
in  due  cou^  all  Merrion  Square,  Stephen’s  Green, 
and  the  adjacent  aristocratic  streets  were  worked  up 
to  a  state  of  nervous  excitement  concerning  the  in¬ 
vitations  to  the  fancy  ball,  which  were  distributed 
with  great  impartiality  and  with  a  total  disregard 
for  the  injunctions  of  the  Castle  Yard  clique ;  which 
latter  was  thereby  mortally  offended,  and  tried  to 
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pooh-pooh  the  gallant  “  Flaunters  ” ;  but  without 
effect,  for  their  neat  pink  cards  —  signed  by  Cap¬ 
tains  Ralph  Mosscroft  and  Halse-Lynden  —  were  as 
eagerly  sought  after,  as  if  Lords  Lieutenant,  gentle- 
men-at-large,  and  so  forth,  had  never  existed. 

Captain  Halse-Lynden  was  a  handsome  man.  A 
very  handsome  man,  —  of  that  type  which  we  call 
Saxon,  for  want  of  a  better  term.  Clean  cut  fea¬ 
tures  of  a  very  light  brown  complexion,  bright  blue, 
laughing  eyes,  long  brown  whiskers,  and  a  silky, 
golden  mustache,  tailing  naturally,  and  free  from 
the  greasy  abominations  of  the  Burlington  Arcade. 
And  as  we  see  him  now,  when  getting  into  “  mufti,” 
after  morning  parade,  we  must  confess  that  he  is  as 
fair  a  specimen  of  the  English  swell,  as  any  other 
gentleman  of  our  acquaintance. 

“  Giles,  a  collar,  —  no,  not  that;  one  of  the  new 
ones, — that ’s  it.  Now  brush  my  hat,  —  and,  Giles !  ” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“  Step  over,  with  my  compliments,  to  the  colonel’s 
quarters,  and  ask  if  he  has  any  more  friends  for  the 
ball  list.  I ’m  going  down  to  the  Castle  Guard  to 
complete  it  with  Captain  Mosscroft.” 

“  All  right,  sir.”  And  the  faithful  Giles  left  the 
room. 

“  And,  Giles !  ” 

■  “  Yes,  sir,”  answered  the  servant,  returning. 

“  Has  the  company  been  paid  yet  ?  ” 

“  Not  yet,  sir.” 

“Well,  take  this  ‘fiver’  to  Mr.  Scott,  with  my 
compliments,  and  ask  him  to  pay  it.” 

“  Right,  sir.” 

The  captain  went  on  with  his  toilet,  —  pinning  a 
necktie,  —  scrutinizing  the  ball-list,  trying  various 
coats  and  waistcoats,  looking  over  the  notes  and 
pencilled  cards  that  littered  the  table,  —  muttering 
at  times  to  himself,  the  while  he  smoked  a  cigar. 

“  Hem,  —  odd  the  Carters  arn’t  down,  —  Lar¬ 
kins  ?  that  long,  hunting  fellow  ?  —  Yes,  best  to 
have  him.  Hem,  —  Marsh,  two  daughters,  —  over¬ 
stocked  with  ladies  already.  Hang  that  fellow ! 
he ’s  crushed  this  coat  so  that  it ’s  not  fit  to  be  seen. 
Let  me  see,  —  cards,  —  list, — cigar-case ;  that ’s  all 
right”;  as  he  felt  his  pockets.  ‘*Now  these  letters, 
what  a  nuisance  they  are.  Hem, —  Governor’s 
weekly  sermon,  —  Dun,  dun,  dun  ” ;  as  he  sorted  the 
results  of  the  morning’s  post  that  were  lying  on  his 
desk;  “Amy,  —  a  parcel  of  her  bosh, — I  wonder 
how  girls  can  write  such  rubbish,  —  Hem, — Hem,  — 
Garstein  begs  to  remind, — cursed  bill  of  his  for 
£  250, — hopes  it  will  be  duly  met,  —  Hem,  —  money 
scarce,  —  bah !  —  Mrs.  Duny  presents  her  compli¬ 
ments  and  would  be  glad  if —  dare  say  you  would, 
old  girl,  but  really  can’t  —  Kyne  ?  Who  the  dev — ” 
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“  Colonel’i  complimeuts,  sir,  and  be  has  no  more 
names  for  your  list.” 

“  Ha !  —  well.  Run  and  fetch  mo  an  ‘  outside,’ 
Giles.” 

And  Captain  Halsc-Lynden  lit  a  fresh  cigar,  put 
on  his  hat  and  flesh-colored  gloves,  and,  jaunty  cane 
in  hand,  took  a  farewell  glance  of  himself  in  the 
glass  ere  he  commenced  to  descend  from  his  elevated 
quarters. 

“  I  say,  Lynden^  can  you  let  me  have  an  invite 
for  Coombes  ?  ”  asked  Sydney* Dalton,  coming  out 
of  the  mess-house,  at  the  door  of  which  HalsedL,yn- 
den  was  waiting  for  his  car. 

“  Now,  my  dear  fellow,  pray  be  reasonable  !  The 
list  is  quite  filled  up,  and  brides  your  young  grazier 
is  hardly  —  ” 

**  Yes,  and  that ’s  the  fellow  that  Montresor  heard 
discoursing  so  freely  about  ‘  pups  of  ensigns  ’  at  the 
Brady’s  ‘  hop,’  interrupted  a  gallant  young  standard- 
bearer  of  the  ‘  Flaunters.’ 

“Is  he?  O  well,  never  mind  him,  then.  We  ’ll 
have  pups  enough,  without  ‘  pups  of  graziers.’  ” 

“  O,  Lynden,  have  you  arrangeil  with  the  mess- 
man  for  the  picnic  next  Monday  ?  ”  asked  the  colo¬ 
nel  as  he  joined  the  group. 

“  Ingram  is  to  manage  all  about  that,  colonel.  I 
must  be  ofi'  to  the  Castle  Guard-room  now.  Any 
of  your  fellows  be  at  the  club  this  afternoon  ?  I ’m 
^ing  to  play  Jarvis  of  the  ‘  Plungers  ’  at  billiards, 
tor  a  couple  of  ‘  fivers,’  at  three.  Ta,  ta.  Now 
jarvey,  steam  ahead!”  and  Captain  Halse-Lynden 
tucked  his  right  leg  under  him  in  the  most  approved 
style,  and  leaned  on  the  centre  cushion,  as  the  car¬ 
man  whirled  him  out  of  the  barrack  square,  and 
down  the  Lifley  (^uay,  at  a  most  astonishing  pace. 

The  guard-room  in  the  Upper  Castle  Yard  is  a 
dirty,  frowzy  hole  ;  so,  at  least,  said  Captain  Ralph 
Moorcroi't,  its  present  occupier,  who  certainly  had  a 
right  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  if  experience 
of  all  the  guard-rooms  in  the  United  Kingdom  went 
for  aught.  And  while  the  gallant  Captain  is  lean¬ 
ing  on  that  time-honored,  crimson  cushion  that  has, 
beyond  the  memory  of  man,  occupied  a  conspicuous 
position  on  the  sill  of  the  window  that  looks  out  on 
the  Hibernian  Bank  and  Cork  Hill,  and  musing  on 
the  hardness  of  the  lines  that  confines  him  to  duty 
on  such  a  glorious  May-day,  we  will  just  run  over 
such  little  proininenees  of  his  character  as  are  most 
apparent. 

He  was  an  enthusiastic  carpet-knight,  and  noth¬ 
ing  could  ever  induce  him  to  venture  his  precious 
person  beyond  the  limits  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land,  a  well-managed  series  of  exchanges  always 
keeping  him  on  home  service.  He  was  master  of  a 
tolerable  income,  which  he  warily  added  to  with  the 
aid  of  his  billiard-cue,  and  a  judicious  use  of  the 
“flats,”  —  cards  and  men, — and  with  “knowing” 
bets,  picked  up,  for  the  most  part,  when  men’s  blood 
was  inflamed  with  wine.  He  was  a  capital  fellow 
to  have  in  a  regiment,  as  he  promoted  and  managed 
balls,  picnics,  and  such  like  with  a  skill  almost  equal 
to  that  of  a  professed  M.  C.  He  was  a  tolerable 
shot,  a  tolerable  rider  to  hounds,  a  tolerable  flirt,  — 
and,  in  short,  one  of  those  mild  “  admirable  Crich¬ 
tons  ”  that  are  so  very  useful,  and  somewhat  orna¬ 
mental,  in  garrison  life.  One  spark  of  feeling  of 
any  sort  —  save  for  himself  —  he  had  never  dis¬ 
played  ;  and  therein  lay  his  strength. 

As  Captain  Mosscrolt  leaned  out  of  the  guanl- 
room  window,  he  spied  Halse-Lynden,  who  had  dis¬ 
missed  his  car,  standing  at  the  bottom  of  Cork  Hill 
in  conversation  with  one  of  the  sudes-de-camp ;  and 


the  subalterns  of  the  guard,  Wilton  and  Montresor, 
coming  in  at  that  moment  from  visiting  their  sen¬ 
tries,  the  trio  forthwith  fell  to  discussing  their  brother 
officer,  as  is  the  wont  of  men  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances. 

“  How  does  Lynden  stand  for  the  Derby,  do  you 
know,  Mosscroft  ?  ”  asked  Wilton. 

“  Badly,  I  imagine.  In  fact  he  almost  told  me 
that  the  reason  he  exchanged  into  us  last  March  was 
because  he  had  made  an  awful  muddle  of  his  bet- 
ting-book,  and  wanted  to  have  the  tin  ready  to  clear 
himself:  Loyse  gave  him  a  whole  pot  of  money  for 
the  exchange.” 

“  Odd,  was  n’t  it,  to  exchange  so  long  before  the 
race  ?  Could  n’t  he  hedge  ?  ” 

“  No,  my  boy.  He  could  n’t  get  the  bets  he 
wanted,  —  he  was  too  deep’  in  the  mud  for  that. 
Besides,  he  found  the  ‘  Plungers  ’  a  deuced  sight  too 
expensive.” 

“  Pooh  !  his  governor  is  as  rich  as  a  Jew ;  is  he 
not,  Montresor  ?  ” 

“  Yes  ;  he ’s  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  city, 
but  rather  a  screw,  I  fancy,  and  not  very  fond  of 
opening  his  money-bags  to  Master  Halse.  All  his 
people  are  awfully  rich,  but  all  quite  as  close  as  he 
IS  extravagant,”  answered  Paul  Montresor,  who  was 
distantly  connected  with  the  Lyndens. 

“  Ah !  well,”  sighed  AVilton,  flinging  himself  on  a 
couch,  “  as  long  as  a  fellah  has  moneyed  people  at  his 
back,  bis  kites  are  sure  to  fly,  so  it ’s  all  the  same. 
I  wish  I  had  a  jolly  old  aunt,  rolling  in  money,  and 
very  fond  and  proud  of  me,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  would  n’t  I  go  it  I  ” 

“  Lynden  /ios  an  old  aunt,  —  Mrs.  Ilabe,  —  roll¬ 
ing  in  money,  but  she  is  not  exactly  jolly,  too  relig¬ 
ious  and  !May-meetingish  for  that.  She  used  to  tip 
Lynden  heavily  until  he  took  to  keeping  race-horses, 
when  she  threw  him  over  altogether.”  And  Mon¬ 
tresor  lounged  on  the  cushion  in  the  window  beside 
hb  revered  captain. 

“  Hang  it  all !  I  wbh  he ’d  come  up.  What  on 
earth  can  he  be  saying  to  that  fool  all  this  time  ? 
I  say,  AVilton,  tell  a  corporal  to  go  down  and  call 
him.  will  you,  like  a  good  fellow  ?  ” 

“  O,  bother  !  ”  yawned  the  lazy  AA’ilton. 

“  Ah,  never  mind ;  he ’s  coming  now,”  continued 
Mosscroft,  as  he  perceived  HaJse-Lynden  making 
his  wav  towards  the  guard-house. 

“  ’^^orning,  Mosscroft.  AVe  must  finbh  ofi*  those 
invites  at  once,”  said  Lynden,  as  he  entered  the 
room.  “  AA’hat  a  lazy  beggar  you  are,  AA'ilton,  on 
the  sofa  at  this  time  of  day  !  O,  Montresor,  Hervey 
wants  you  to  play  in  the  Garrison  v.  I  Zingari  to¬ 
morrow  week.  Can  you  ?  ” 

“  I  suppose  I  must ;  but  it  will  be  an  awful  grind, 
coming  between  our  first  picnic  and  the  ball.” 

“Let  me  see;  thb  is  the  1st;  Monday,  the  7th, 
the  picnic  ;  and  the  ball ’s  not  till  the  11th.  Pooh ! 
you  will  have  a  day’s  rest  between  each  event” 

“  AATash  out  your  mouth,  Lynden  ?  ”  asked  Moss¬ 
croft.  “  Sherry  and  seltzer,  or  soda  and  B  ?  ” 

“  Soda,  please,  with  ‘jest  a  sketch  of  sperrits 
through  it,’  as  they  say  here.  AA^e  were  up  awfully 
late  last  night  at  Morris’s,  —  played  lansijuenet  till 
all  was  blue !  ” 

“  How  did  you  come  oflF  ?  ” 

“  O,  pretty  well.  Landed  a  dozen  ‘  skivs,’  and 
thought  myself  deuced  lucky.” 

“  I  like  lansquenet,”  remarked  AA’ilton  ;  “  there ’s 
no  bother  about  it.  Y^ou  stikes  your  money,  and 
you  takes  your — ” 

“  Chance.  Right ;  it ’s  as  simple  as  ‘  pitch  and 
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toss,’  and  so  exactly  suits  your  mental  incapacity, 
Wilton,”  interrupted  Mosscroft. 

“  You  be  hanged !  ”  was  the  only  answer  vouch¬ 
safed  by  the  occupant  of  the  sofa. 

“  Now,  look  here,  Lynden.  Let  us  polish  off  these 
last  invitations,  and  have  done  with  Ae  job.  Give 
me  the  list ;  and  do  you  fill  in  the  cards.” 

“  No ;  let  Montresor  write  thetn.  I ’m  too  shaky 
until  I ’ve  had  mv  peg.” 

“  Well,  ring  the  bell.  Now,  Monty,  take  those 
cards  and  fire  away,  as  I  read  out  the  names,”  said 
Mosscroft;  and  the  two  set  busily  to  work  while 
Ilalse-Lynden  carefully  measured  out  half  a  glass  of 
brandy  into  a  large  tumbler,  and  taking  a  bottle  of 
iced  soda-water  from  the  hands  of  tlie  waiter,  undid 
the  fastenings,  and  waited  with  thirsty  eyes  until  the 
gas  forced  the  cork  up  to  the  ceiling  with  a  loud 
‘“pop,”  and  the  fizzing  contents  foamed  into  the 
tumbler,  whence  the  delicious  compound  was  at  once 
transferred  to  the  expectant  throat,  down  which  it 
crackled  and  hissed  like  cold  water  thrown  on  red- 
hot  iron. 

“  Hah  !  that ’s  decidedly  better,”  remarked  Lyn¬ 
den,  after  this  “  pick-me-up,”  as  he  leaned  out  of  the 
front  window  with  Wilton,  and  amused  himself  by 
criticising  the  many  specimens  of  Irish  beauty  that 
passed  up  Cork  Hill,  and  in  superintending  the  la¬ 
bors  of  the  Government  clerks  m  the  opposite  build¬ 
ing,  who  were  busily  engaged  in  managing  the 
gossip  of  the  country  and  noting  the  contents  of  the 
newspapers  of  the  day. 

By  two  o’clock  the  cards  were  all  finished  and 
despatched,  and  after  a  light  lunch,  Lynden  found 
it  was  time  to  start  for  the  club  in  Stephen’s  Green, 
and  strolled  leisurely  down  the  Lower  Castle  Yanl, 
regaling  himself  with  a  cigar,  and,  between  the  puffs, 
gently  humming  the  opening  bars  of  the  Guards’ 
Waltz. 

The  “  Flaunters’”  ball  on  the  11th — Black  Fri¬ 
day  as  it  has  been  called  —  was  a  grand  success, 
and  was  but  little  affected  by  the  stunning  telegraphic 
news  of  the  awful  panic  in  the  city ;  for  your  Dub¬ 
lin  merchant  is  not  of  a  speculative  nature,  and 
keeps  what  little  money  he  has  in  tolerably  safe  in¬ 
vestments,  so  while  the  princes  of  London  commerce 
were  plunged  in  dread  and  dismay,  their  brethren 
on  t’  other  side  the  Channel  were  revelling,  with 
their  wives  and  daughters,  at  the  “  Flaunters’  ”  ex¬ 
pense,  in  all  the  delights  of  the  gorgeous  fancy  ball. 
All  entertainments  of  this  sort  are,  I  take  it,  much 
the  same  in  their  general  features,  and  only  vary  in 
the  greater  or  lesser  degrees  of  splendor  which  they 
exhibit.  Suffice  it  then  to  say  that  the  unanimous 
verdict  passed  upon  this  one  given  by  the  “  Flaun¬ 
ters  ”  was,  that  it  outshone  anything  of  the  same 
kind  ever  seen  before  in  Dublin,  and  was  a  success 
a  merveille. 

When  Captain  Halse-Ljmden  arose  at  a  late  hour 
the  following  morning  he  was  suffering  from  a  heail- 
ache,  which  was  not  diminished  when  he  found 
amongst  his  letters  one  from  Garstein,  —  the  Jew 
who  held  his  bill  for  250/.  —  in  which  the  wily  Is¬ 
raelite  refused  to  entertain  an  application  for  a  re¬ 
newal,  and  insisted  that  the  bill  should  be  taken  up 
when  due,  on  Mondajr  the  21st  instant.  Ilalse- 
Lynden  cursed  the  panic,  which,  no  doubt,  had  in¬ 
fluenced  the  money-lender  in  his  decision,  and,  over 
two  or  three  cigars,  set  himself  to  consider  the 
gloomy  position  of  his  affairs,  and  to  hammer  out  a 
plan  whereby  they  might  be  righted.  The  proceeds 
of  his  exchange  from  his  old  “  Plunger  ”  regiment 
to  the  “  Flaunters  ”  had  been  carefully  laid  by  to 
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3irs.  naise,  tne  wealtny  ana  cuuaiess  aunt,  wbom 
Montresor  spoke  of  in  the  guard-room,  would  not 
assist  him  with  one  shilling,  since  her  morality  had 
been  shocked  by  Lynden’s  horse-racing  escapades. 
Old  Mr.  Linden  was  not  that  easy-going  sort  of 
governor  with  which  some  fellows  are  blessed,  and 
was  likely,  in  spite  of  his  great  wealth,  to  cut  up 
excessively  rough  if  asked  by  his  son  for  any  further 
help,  more  particularly  as  he  allowed  that  young 
gentleman  a  considerable  annual  income,  and  had 
already  twice  paid  his  debts ;  so  matters  altogether 
looked  verj  “  fishy,”  and  the  gallant  captain  was,  as 
he  said  himself,  “  in  a  hole.”  Thinking  over  his 
affairs  did  not  make  them  appear  one  bit  brighter, 
so  with  a  sigh  Halse-L^nden  at  length  arose  from 
his  dismal  reveiy',  having  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  run  over  to 
London  and  make  a  humiliating  personal  applica¬ 
tion  to  his  father.  This  was  Saturday ;  Monday,  the 
14th,  was  the  day  for  the  second  picnic,  and  that 
he  could  n’t  miss ;  so  our  hero  determined  to  avail 
himself  of  the  “  Derby  leave,”  which  a  paternal 
Horse  Guards  grants  to  all  those  who  wish  to  at¬ 
tend  our  annual  saturnalia,  and  start  by  the  early 
boiit  on  Tuesday  morning  en  route  for  town. 

Monday  the  14th  was  a  glorious  summer  day,  and 
the  sun  shone  on  the  revellers  at  the  “  Flaunters’  ” 
second  picnic  to  the  Glen  of  the  Downs,  as  if  its 
services  had  been  especially  hired  for  the  occasion. 
At  two  the  numerous  throng  of  hosts  and  guests  sat 
down  under  the  shade  of  the  magnificent  oak-trees, 
and  immediately  a  feu  de  joie  of  champagne  corks 
proclaimed  the  event  to  the  rooks  and  beggars  who 
were  hanging  on  the  outskirts  of  the  fete,  in  eager 
anticipation  of  sharing  the  relics  of  the  banquet  It 
was  indeed  a  brilliant  scene  ;  the  gay  colors  of  the 
ladies’  dresses,  the  more  sober  costume  of  the  men, 
the  glitter  of  the  polished  plate  and  glass,  the 
mingled  show  of  china,  flowers,  and  ice-misted, 
silver-necked  Mozel  flasks,  and  long  snowy  table¬ 
cloth,  contrasting  well  with  the  great,  gnarled  stems 
of  the  mighty  oa^,  and  the  bright-green  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  grass,  —  and  all  was  fun  and  joviality,  spark 
ling  conversation,  jokes,  and  pleasant  merriment. 
Halse-Lynden  was  in  his  natural  element,  and  was 
the  life  and  soul  of  the  party,  while  his  brother  of¬ 
ficers  acted  up  to  their  well-won  reputation  of  being 
the  pleasantest  hosts  in  all  the  service. 

Tlie  fun  was  at  its  height  when  an  outside  car 
was  perceived  driving  rapidly  along  the  road  from 
Dublin,  and  our  hero  saw,  with  undefined  uneasi¬ 
ness,  that  it  bore  his  servant,  Giles,  who  jumped  off 
and  came  over  to  seek  his  master  with  a  yellowish 
letter  in  his  hand. 

“  What  is  it,  Giles  ?  ”  eagerly  questioned  Lynden, 
in  an  undertone. 

“  Telegram,  sir,  marked  ‘  immediate.’  ” 

He  opened  the  envelope.  It  contained  but  one 
line  —  “  Lynden  and  Co.  stopped  payment  at  noon,” 
—  and  had  been  sent  by  ^  father’s  confidential 
clerk. 

“  Good  God !  ”  gasped  Halse-Lynden,  as  he 
turned  ghastly  pale,  but  almost  immediately  his  pres¬ 
ent  situation  recurred  to  his  ’mind,  and  gulping 
down  a  glass  of  champagne  to  hide  his  confusion,  he 
collected  his  thoughts  for  a  moment,  and  then  whis¬ 
pered  to  Giles,  — 

“  Go  back  to  barracks  at  once.  Pack  a  jiortinan- 
teau  with  everything  for  a  few  days ;  take  it  down 
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to  Kingstown,  and  meet  me  there  in  time  for  the 
seven  o’clock  Holyhead  boat.  Look  sharp,  now  I  ” 
And  Giles  made  the  best  of  his  way  back  to  carry 
out  his  master’s  directions. 

“  Anything  amiss,  Lynden  ?  ”  asked  Mosscroil, 
who  alone  had  marked  our  hero’s  discomposure  at 
lunch,  as  thej'  lounged  apart  from  the  ladies. 

“  No,  nothing  particular,”  prevaricated  Lvnden ; 
“the  governor’s  rather  seedy.  I  think  I’ll  cross 
the  Channel  to-night,  and  not  wait  for  you  fellows 
to-morrow  morning.  I  suppose  the  colonel  won’t 
object  ?  ” 

“  O,  not  he.  We  ’ll  meet  at  Epsom,  I  sup¬ 
pose  ?  ” 

“  Of  course.  You  ’re  safe  to  land  ‘  a  pot  ’  on  that 
beast  Lord  Lyon.” 

“  Yes,  I  lancy  so,”  answered  Mosscroft,  and  the 
two  strolled  up  and  down  until  it  was  time  to  rejoin 
the  fair  sex,  when,  in  spite  of  his  aching  heart,  Lyn¬ 
den  was  the  gayest  of  the  gay,  and  danced  on  the 
smooth  turf  and  flirted  with  greater  assiduity  and 
(apparently)  higher  spirits  than  any  of  his  compeers. 
Towards  six  o’clock  Halse-Lynden  slipped  away 
from  the  festive  scene,  and,  calling  Montresor,  hur¬ 
riedly  explained  matters  to  him,  and  begging  him 
not  to  mention  them,  asked  him  to  drive  back  the 
drag  which  he  himself  had  “  tooled  ”  down  with 
such  eclat ;  and  then  chartering  the  swiftest-looking 
“  outside  ”  which  he  could  find,  drove  at  a  break¬ 
neck  pace  into  Kingstown,  where  he  picked  up 
Giles  and  his  portmanteau  just  in  time  to  catch  the 
boat. 


Mr.  Garstein  sat  in  the  back  drawing-room  of  a 
bouse  in  New  Bond  Street  that  called  him  master, 
at  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  day  preced¬ 
ing  the  Derby,  and  drearily  conned  his  bill-book. 
At  half  past  a  Hansom  drew  up  at  his  door,  and 
Captain  Halse-Lynden  came  bounding  up  the  stair¬ 
case,  three  steps  at  a  time. 

“  Well,  Garstein,  you  know  the  news,  of  course  ?  ” 

“Moses!  I  do.  Captain  Lynden;  and  vat  will 
you  do  now  ?  ” 

“  Do  ?  I ’m  d - d  if  I  know.  I ’ve  been  to  see 

the  poor  governor,  —  he ’s  in  an  awful  state ;  and  I 
thought  I  might  as  well  come  on,  and  have  it  out 
with  you.  We  are  all  utterly  ruined  !  ” 

“  And  von’t  you  pay  my  little  bill,  captain  ?  ” 
whined  out  the  Jew. 

“Pay  your  little  bill !  Hang  it  all,  don’t  I  tell 
you  I ’m  ruined !  —  utterly  ruined,  man !  ” 

“  But  your  commission,  captain ;  you  might  give 
me  a  check  on  your  commission.” 

“  Sell  my  commission !  —  and  what  the  deuce  am  I 
to  live  on  then  ?  No,  no,  my  little  usurer ;  you 
must  renew ;  it ’s  your  only  chance  of  getting  your 
money.” 

“  Renew !  Mein  Gott !  Renew  de  bill  of  a 
man  dat  is  quite  broken !  No,  captain,  —  But,”  he 
asked,  after  a  pause,  “  but,  could  you  give  me  de 
name  of  a  broder  officer  in  de  new  bill  ?  ” 

“  Hem,  —  well,  perhaps  I  might :  but  don’t  think 
I  can  take  up  that  cursed  250Z.  without.  The  price 
of  my  commission  would  n’t  half  cover  my  debts : 
and  I  ?nu$t  have  time  to  look  about  me.  I ’m  not 
going  to  sell  for  your  d - d  convenience.” 

“  Well,  captain,  my  goot  sar,  don’t  be  in  a  pa.ssion ; 
take  a  glass  of  dat  goot  sherry  wine,  and  we  will 
talk  it  over  wit  a  cigar.” 

The  results  of  the  consultation  over  the  “  goot 
sherry  wine”  and  cigar  may  be  briefly  stated, 
though  they  were  not  arrived  at  without  a  consider¬ 


able  amount  of  mutual  objurgation.  Halse-Lynden 
was  to  be  present  at  the  Derby  the  next  day,  as  if 
nothing  had  happened,  and  endeavor  to  promul¬ 
gate  such  a  version  of  his  father’s  suspension  as 
would  induce  the  belief  that  his  difficulties  were 
merely  of  a  temporary  nature ;  and  on  the  Thursday 
was  to  try  and  proejure  the  name  of  a  brother  offi¬ 
cer,  —  numbers  of  whom  would  be  in  town,  —  to  a 
renewal  bill  for  Garstein,  on  the  grounds  that  his 
Derby  losst*s  were  heavier  than  he  anticipated. 
Failing  in  this  attempt,  our  hero  was  to  “  send  in 
his  papers,”  giving  the  Jew  a  first  check  on  the 
price  of  his  commission.  Poor  Lynden’s  mind  was 
in  such  a  state  of  excitement  that  he  failed  to  see 
the  turpitude  of  this  conduct,  and  he  willingly  lent 
himself  to  the  plans  of  the  wily  usurer,  whose  only 
object,  of  course,  was  his  own  security. 

“  Lord  Lyon !  Lord  Lyon  !  ”  was  screamed  and 
shouted  again  from  the  top  of  a  drag  on  which  a 
number  of  the  “  Flaunters  ”  were  crowded,  as  that 
noble  horse  rushed  past  like  a  whirlwind  to  his  tri¬ 
umphant  goal  on  the  memorable  16th  May :  and 
“  Lord  Lyon’s  number !  Lord  Lyon  wins !  ”  was  re¬ 
echoed,  and  repeated  with  a  wild  yell  from  the 
same  shaky  elevation,  as  the  telegraph  proclaimed 
him  the  victor. 

Halse-Lynden,  though  a  heavy  loser,  partly  from 
excitement,  and  partly  from  the  copious  draughts  of 
“  fizz  ”  in  which  he  had  indulged  to  drown  the 
thoughts  of  his  dreary  prospects,  shouted  and  yelled 
with  the  best,  and  was  as  gay  and  jolly  over  the 
subsequent  wine-crowned  lunch  as  if  he  had  been 
the  winner  of  thousands,  instead  of  the  loser  of 
many  more  hundreds  than  he  could  afford,  and 
seemed  in  such  bounding  high  spirits,  that  even 
those  who  knew  most  about  his  father’s  mishap 
were  quite  deceived.  On  the  road  home,  —  at  the 
bacchanalian  dinner  at  Lane’s  hotel,  —  in  the  wild 
oipes  of  Cremome,  prolonged  until  the  insulted 
sunlight  drove  the  pallid  revellers  home,  Ilalse-Lyn- 
den  shone  pre-eminent,  and  outdid  all  his  fellows 
in  the  riotous  e.xuberance  of  his  conduct. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  our 
hero  awoke  with  a  fearful  headache  that  brandy 
and  soda-water  was  utterly  powerless  to  allay, — 
awoke  to  find  conscience  and  the  Jew  “  tapping  at 
his  chamber-door.”  The  latter  cautious  son  of 
Mammon  had  no  intention  of  letting  his  victim  slip 
through  his  fingers,  and  was  quite  determined  to 
keep  a  very  close  watch  on  him  until  his  claim  was 
satisfied  ;  so  poor  Lynden  had  the  pleasure  of  going 
through  the  refreshing  operations  of  the  bath,  the 
toilet-table,  and  breakfast  under  the  inspection  of 
Mr.  Garstein,  who  talked  so  uninterruptedly  and 
made  so  many  suggestions  as  to  his  monetary  wel¬ 
fare,  that  our  hero’s  attention  was  diverted,  and  he 
hanily  noticed  the  impudence  of  the  intrusion. 

Before  soliciting  his  brother-officers’  assistance, 
which  he  was  very  loath  to  ask,  Lynden  determined 
to  have  “  one  more  shot,”  as  he  phrased  it,  at  Mi>. 
Halse ;  but  on  presenting  himself  and  his  shadow  — 
indeed  they  were  driving  in  that  gentleman’s  natty 
cabriolet  —  at  his  aunt’s  house,  he  was  refused  admit¬ 
tance.  So  that  chance  was  gone ;  and  the  pair,  hoping 
against  hope,  proceeded  to  Kensington,  where  they 
learned  that  Mr.  Lynden,  Sen-,  with  his  daughter, 
had  left  the  previous  evening  for  France;  and  our 
—  now  thoroughljr  dejected  —  hero  was  further  in¬ 
formed  by  a  confadential  old  servant  of  his  father, 
that  the  means  for  the  journey  had  been  supplied 
by  Mrs.  Halse,  who  had  driven  down  and  soothed 
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and  comforted  the  unhappy  old  man  and  his  only 
girl,  and  had  insisted  on  their  accepting  a  certain 
fixed  allowance  until  matters  could  be  cleared  up ; 
but  that  on  Miss  Amy  mentioning  har  brother’s 
name,  the  good  lady  had  flown  into  a  violent  pas¬ 
sion,  and  loudly  declared  that  she  would  have  noth¬ 
ing  further  to  say  to  “such  a  disreputable  horse- 
jockey  !  ”  This  was  pleasant  news  with  a  vengeance ! 
And  Atra  Cura  swung  triumphantly  on  the  foot¬ 
board  beside  Mr.  Garstein’s  small  “tiger,”  as  the 
cabriolet  left  the  house  in  Kensington,  and  was 
driven  at  a  furious  pace  in  the  direction  of  Lane’s. 

In  this  world-renowned  caravanserai,  and  the  ad¬ 
jacent  military  haunts,  lay  Lynden’s  last  hope  of 
obtaining  assistance  in  his  dire  need;  and  here 
shaking  off  for  a  time  his  Jewish  bloodsucker,  he 
commenced  his  fruitless  quest.  Poor  Halse-Lyn- 
den !  Could  any  of  his  former  gay  companions 
conceive  him  fallen  to  the  low  pitch  in  which  we 
now  find  him,  as  he- goes  from  hotel  to  hotel,  from 
room  to  room,  abased  and  humiliated  to  the  very 
earth,  as  refusal  after  refusal  meets  his  half  shame- 
deadened  ear,  would  they  not  at  once  step  forward, 
to  help  for  a  little  while  one  who  had  ever  been 
most  free  and  generous  to  them  when  in  trouble  of 
any  kind  ?  No ;  not  one  of  them. 

Such  is  “fast”  life.  Let  a  man  but  show  the 
slightest  symptoms  of  sinking,  and  his  former  boon 
companions  turn  away  from  him,  and  eject  him 
from  their  herd,  even  as  the  wild  deer  do  when  one 
of  their  flock  is  stricken  with  some  dread  forest 
plague.  So  when  poor  Lynden,  half  heart-broken, 
drearily  gave  up  his  endeavor,  and  returned  to  the 
snug  smoking-room  at  Lane’s,  he  felt  that  it  was  ail 
over  with  him,  and  that  in  vain  —  for  who  had  not 
heard  of  the  awful  smash  of  Lynden  and  Co.  ?  — 
might  he  seek  amongst  his  fine-weather  associates 
for  one  helping  hand.  But  stay,  —  there  was  one 
humble,  but  true-hearted  man ;  one  who  had  acted 
for  many  years  in  the  various  capacities  of  mother, 
father,  doctor,  paymaster,  and  nurse  to  many  a 
world-tossed  young  gentleman-at-arms ;  one  who,  in 
this  time  of  sore  distress,  came  to  our  poor  hero  as 
he  was  drearily  sucking  his  last  lonely  cigar,  and 
cheered  him,  and  gave  him  good  and  sound  advice. 
This  was  John,  the  time-honored  protector  of  many 
a  distressed  subaltern,  and  the  excellent  head  waiter 
at  Lane’s. 

“  I ’m  sorry  to  hear  of  your  misfortune.  Captain 
Lynden,”  said  John,  in  a  quiet,  respectful  tone,  as 
he  entered  the  room,  “  but  I  hope  it ’s  not  quite  so 
serious.  When  will  vou  please  to  have  dinner 
sir  ?  ” 

“  Dinner  !  Ugh  !  —  I  have  n’t  much  appetite 
left  for  dinner,  John.  Never  mind  it  just  now  ; 
but  get  me  some  brandy  and  soda.  I ’m  regularly 
done  up.” 

“  I  would  n’t  ilrink  brandy,  sir.  Shall  I  get  you 
a  gl^  or  two  of  champagne  instead ;  it ’s  not  so 
heating  ?  ”  suggested  John. 

“  Very  well;  perhaps  it  will  be  better.  And,  I 
say,  John,^  is  Captain  Mosscroft  in  yet  ?  ” 

“  Captain  Mosscroft,  sir  ?  He  went  down  to  the 
country  to-<lay,  and  rejoins  on  Saturday  without 
coming  through  town.” 

“  The  flevil  he  does !  What  an  unlucky  beggar 
I  am !  He  is  my  last  hope.  I  don’t  know  what  on 
earth  to  do  now  !  ” 

“  AVould  n’t  it  be  best  to  rejoin  your  regiment  at 
once,  sir  V  ”  quietly  insinuated  John.  “  You  would 
be  better  .able  to  see  your  way  there,  and  the  colo¬ 
nel  might  be  able  to  put  you'in  the  w.ay  of  setting 


matters  right.  I ’d  try  it,  sir,  if  I  was  you.  Lon¬ 
don  is  a  dangerous  place  when  one  is  out  of  sorts.” 

“  By  Jove,  I  believe  you  ’re  right,  John !  There 
’s  no  good  staying  here  to  be  bullied  by  duns,  and 
sneered  and  pointed  at  by  a  pack  of  d - d  fel¬ 

lows.  I  ’ll  be  oflT  by  to-night’s  mail.” 

“  That  is  the  best  plan,  depend  upon  it,  sir ;  and 
I  ’ll  tell  the  cook  to  have  a  comfortable  dinner  for 
you  at  seven,  —  and,  sir,  —  and  excuse  me,  Captain 
Lynden,  —  but  if  ten  or  twenty  pounds  or  so,  —  to 
go  on  with  —  ” 

“  Thanks,  John,  thanks ;  but  I ’m  amply  supplied 
for  the  present.  Though  God  only  knows  how  I  may 
be  in  a  few  days !  ”  And  as  the  kind-hearted  waiter 
left  the  room  poor  Lynden  was  quite  pvercome,  and 
actually  sobbed  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  as  he 
contrasted  the  generous  offer  that  had  just  been 
made  him,  with  the  <;oolness  and  contempt  of  those 
whom  he  called  his  “  intimate  friends.” 

Haggard,  pale,  ghastly,  sick  in  mind  and  body, 
Halse-Lynden  drove  up  the  following  morning  to  the 
Royal  Barracks,  and  going  straight  to  his  quarters, 
sent  his  servant  to  ask  Mr.  Montresor  to  step  over. 

“  Look  here,  Monty,”  he  eagerly  began,  as  Paul 
entered  the  room ;  “  don’t  think  I ’m  going  to  ask 
you  to  help  me  —  ” 

“  I  wish  I  could,  old  fellow,  but  —  ” 

“  I  know,  I  know.  I  don’t  want  you  to,  —  but  I 
do  want  your  advice.  Two  heads  are  better  than 
one.  I  ’ll  show  you  exactly  how  I  stand,  and  then 
you  can  tell  me  what  you  think  I  ought  to  do.” 

The  liabilities,  when  set  down  in  plain  figures, 
presented  a  formidable  array ;  for,  in  addition  to  the 
250/.  of  Garstein’s,  there  were  other  heavy  debts 
which  were  urgently  put  forward  for  payment  now 
that  the  failure  of  Lynden  and  Co.  was  publicly 
known.  In  fact,  the  price  of  Lynden’s  commission 
would  only  just  cover  the  total  amount ;  and  Mon¬ 
tresor  thought  it  most  likely  that  the  creditors  would 
press  matters,  and  force  his  friend  to  sell  out,  unless 
some  sop  could  be  at  once  thrown  them,  in  the  shape 
of  a  percentage  on  their  several  accounts.  Gar- 
stcin,  for  one,  would  be  certain  to  have  his  bill  pro¬ 
tested,  if  it  could  not  be  renewed  with  first-rate 
names  on  its  back. 

This  was  the  rock  on  which  the  ship  would  foun¬ 
der,  unless  it  could  be  tided  over  by  some  unforeseen 
wave  of  good  fortune. 

Montresor  was  a  very  poor  man,  and  barely 
managed  to  “  hold  on  ”  in  the  “  Flaunters  ”  with 
his  small  means ;  and,  besides,  was  engaged  to  a 
Miss  Branston,  —  a  great  friend,  by  the  way,  of 
Mrs.  Halse,  —  and  the  only  money  he  had,  was  laid 
by  to  purchase  his  company. 

“  But,  Mosscroft  ?  He  ’ll  renew  the  bill  for  me,  I ’m 
sure.  I ’ve  often  and  often  helped  him  at  a  pinch.” 

Montresor  shook  his  bead.  “  Mosscroft  is  a  very 
good  sort  of  fellow  in  his  way,  but  you  might  as 
well  try  to  pump  honey  out  of  a  dunghill  as  to  per¬ 
suade  him  to  rbk  a  halfpenny  for  you,  or  any  other 
living  being.” 

“  Well,  I ’ll  try  him,  anyhow,  when  he  arrives,” 
said  Lynden,  in  a  dogged  tone  ;  “  and  now,  Monty, 
I  must  lie  down.  I ’m  fairly  dead  beat,  and  must 
have  some  sleep.” 

Captain  Mosscroft  did  not  arrive  in  Dublin  until 
late  on  Saturday  night,  and  went  almost  immedi- 
atelv  to  bed. 

The  next  morning  a  tap  came  at  his  door,  and 
Halse-Lynden  walked  in. 

“  I  want  to  ask  you,  Mosscroft,  to  lend  me  your 
name  to  renew  a  bill  of  mine  that  Garstein  holds.” 
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“  Phew,  —  my  dear  fellow,  —  but  how  much  is 
it  ?  ”  asked  Mosscroft,  who  pretended  ignorance  for 
reasons  of  his  own. 

“  Only  two  hundred  and  fifty,  —  for  three 
months.  I  ’ll  make  it  all  right  then  or  sell.” 

“  Two  hundred  and  fifty !  My  dear  Lynden,  — 
if  it  was  fifty,  now,  or  even  one  hundred,  I  could, 
perhaps,  lend  you  the  money ;  but  a  bill  for  such  — 
really  I  —  ” 

“  Will  you  do  it  for  me  or  not  ?  ”  asked  Lynden, 
passionately. 

“  I  really  can’t,  Lynden  ;  but  —  ” 

“  But  you  won’t.  Pah  !  ”  snorted  Lynden,  in  dis¬ 
gust,  as  he  turned  short  round  and  walked  out  of 
the  room,  slamming  the  door  violently  behind  him, 
and  made  for  his  own  quarters. 

In  his  rooms  he  found  Garstein  sitting,  who  had 
lost  no  time  in  following  our  hero,  —  and  elosely  ex¬ 
amining  the  numerous  duns  that  strewed  the  table. 

All  up  with  me,  my  little  skinflint !  ”  said  poor 
'  Lynden,  who  was  now  rendered  quite  reckless  by 
his  troubles ;  “  Mosscroft  won’t  do  it,  and  so  there ’s 
nothing  left  for  it  but  to  send  in  my  papers,  and 
give  a  check  on  my  commission  for  your  infernal 
bill,  and  then  go  to  the  Devil  my  own  way.” 

“  Mein  Gott,  Captain  Lynden,  don’t  speak  so. 
Berhaps  in  time  all  may  be  right.  I  want  de  mon¬ 
ey,  but  only  begause  de  money-market  —  ” 

“  D - n  the  money-market,  and  you  too !  I 

don’t  want  any  of  your  humbug  now.  Shove  over 
that  foolscap,  and  1  ’ll  send  in  my  papers  at  once, 
and  then  write  you  a  check.  I  suppose  you 
would  n’t  be  satisfied  unless  you  saw  the  letter  act¬ 
ually  go  to  the  colonel  ?  ” 

“  Well,  you  see,  Mr.  Lynden  —  ” 

“  O,  don’t  bother  me  with  your  cursed .  non¬ 
sense  !  Here  goes !  ”  And  Halse-Lynden  wildly 
began  to  write  a  formal  application  “  to  be  allowed 
to  retire  from  the  service  by  the  sale  of  his  commis¬ 
sion.”  This  finished,  he  called  in  Giles,  and  de¬ 
spatched  him  with  the  papers  to  the  adjutant. 

“  And  now,  how  shall  I  word  the  check  for  you  ? 
‘  Gentlemen,  please  pay  Louis  Garstein  —  ’  ” 

“  ‘  Out  of  the  proceeds  of  my  commission,’  ”  the 
Jew  was  interrupting,  when  the  door  of  the  room 
was  thrown  open,  and  Paul  Montresor  came  in. 

“  What  the  deuce  are  you  doing,  Lynden  ?  ” 

“  O,  I ’ve  sent  in  my  papers,  and  am  giving  this 
beggar  a  check  for  his  money  ” ;  and  Lynden  con¬ 
tinued  writing. 

“  But  stay,  —  stay  a  moment.  Look  here,  Lyn¬ 
den  ;  I  dare  say  I  sha’n’t  want  that  purchase-money 
of  mine  that  is  lying  at  Cox’s,”  said  Montresor ;  “  at 
least  yet  awhile,  so  you  can  have  the  use  of  it.” 

“  O,  no,  Monty ;  I  could  n't  think  of  it.  Heav¬ 
ens,  man,  it  would  ruin  your  prospects  !  ” 

“  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Look  here,  now.  I  ’ll  give  this 
fellow  a  check  at  once,  and  we  ’ll  talk  over  paying 
the  others  afterwards.  Now  don’t  be  a  fool,  Lyn¬ 
den.  If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  there  is 
plenty  of  time  to  sell  when  I  want  the  money  ?  ” 

“  O,  Monty,  my  dear  fellow,  I  could  n’t,  —  I 
can’t,”  and  the  tears  fairly  came  to  poor  Lynden’s  eyes. 

“  O,  bother.  It  ’ll  all  be  right,  I  dare  say.  Now 
you,  sir,”  continued  Paul,  addressing  the  Jew, 
“  here ’s  a  check  for  your  money.  Now  give  me 
the  bill,  and  take  yourself  off  out  of  this.” 

Garstein  eagerly  clutched  the  check,  and  hav¬ 
ing  satisfied  himself  as  to  its  correctness,  handed 
over  Halse-Lynden’s  original  acceptance,  and  de- 

Earted  from  the  room  with  much  more  glee  than  he 
ad  experienced  when  entering. 


“My  dear,  how  pale  you  are.  And  I  declare 
your  eyes  are  as  red  as  if  you  had  been  crying !  ” 
said  Mrs.  H^Ise,  as  Miss  Branston  got  into  her  caiv 
riage  for  a  drive  in  Hyde  Park,  towards  the  latter 
end  of  July.  “  What ’s  the  matter,  dear  ?  ”  con¬ 
tinued  the  kind  old  lady,  as  she  observed  tears  in 
the  eyes  of  her  young  friend. 

“  It ’s  nothing,  dear  Mrs.  Halsc ;  but  Paul,  — 
Paul,  —  Mr.  Montresor  —  ” 

“  So  that  young  man  has  been  getting  into  a 
scrape,  has  he  ?  I  declare  it ’s  quite  dreadful  the  wajr 
young  men  go  on  in  that  soul-destroying,  horrid  regi¬ 
ment.  There ’s  that  scapegrace  nephew  of  mine — ” 

“  Paul  is  in  no  scrape,  dear  Mrs.  liaise,”  earnest¬ 
ly  pleaded  Miss  Branston ;  “  only  Major  Quintin  is 
going  to  sell  out,  and  Paul  can’t  purchase  his  com¬ 
pany  because,  —  because  — .” 

“  Because,  I  suppose,  he ’s  spent  all  his  money. 
Foolish  fellow !  I  declare  I ’m  quite  disgusted  with 
him !  ” 

“  O,  dear  Mrs.  Halse,  indeed,  indeed  it ’s  not  his 
fault,  —  and  —  ” 

And  then  the  whole  story  of  how  the  greater 
portion  of  Montresor’s  money  was  sjient  came  out, 
and  Mrs.  liaise  was  dreadfully  indignant,  and 
opened  all  the  phials  of  her  wrath,  and,  —  may  we 
say  it  of  such  a  fine  lady  V  —  abuse  on  her  unfor¬ 
tunate  nephew’s  head. 

However,  the  result  of  it  all  was  good  ;  and  Mrs. 
Halse  took  care  that  Paul  Montresor  should  not 
lose  his  chance  of  purchasing  his  step ;  and  further, 
paid  off  all  the  claims  against  her  graceless  nephew, 
oi^^  insisting  that  he  should  exchange  from  the 
“  Fiaunters,”  who  were,  as  she  informed  the  fair 
Lizzie  Branston,  “  a  sadly  dissipated  set,  my  dear.” 

Halse-Lynden  is  now  in  India,  where  he  can  cul¬ 
tivate  his  taste  for  horse-racing  without  very  much 
detriment  —  in  a  pecuniary  sense  at  least  —  to  his 
prospects. 


ERRORS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

There  is  a  certain  mistrust,  characterized  by  a 
feeling  of  soreness,  generally  existing  between  the 
professional  writer  for  the  press  and  the  printer.  It 
does  not  amount  to  much,  and  it  is  somewhat  less  in 
the  present  day  than  it  was  in  the  last  generation, 
because  printers  print  better  than  they  did  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago,  and  writers  are  less  careless  than 
they  were  at  that  date.  Still,  the  mutual  misgiving 
is  entertained,  and  is  kept  alive  by  the  recurrence, 
more  or  less  frequent,  of  “  errors  of  the  press,”  which 
the  writer  invariably  attributes  to  the  printer,  and 
the  printer  does  all  he  can  to  lay  it  to  the  credit  of 
the  writer.*  There  are  faults,  however,  on  both 
sides,  though,  if  we  were  called  upon  to  decide  where 
lies  the  preponderance  of  blame,  we  should  feel 
bound  greatly  to  exonerate  the  printer,  who  is  rarely 
chargeable  with  more  than  a  tithe  of  the  blunders 
placed  to  his  account,  —  we  are  speaking,  of  course, 
of  printers  who  are  printers,  and  not  of  the  mere 
proprietors  of  types  and  presses,  of  whom  there  are 
too  many  who  have  no  adequate  notion  of  the  print¬ 
er’s  function. 

Errors  of  the  press  occur  to  a  much  larger  extent 
than  the  reading  public  is  generally  aware  of,  and 
may  even  be  perpetuated  through  one  edition  after 


*  An  amoaing  instance  lateljr  occurred  in  connection  irith  the  Ja¬ 
maica  proaecutions.  Mr.  Stephen  was  made  to  say  in  the  Times 
that  be  treated  Mr.  Eyre  as  he  had  often  treated  obteene  and  unin¬ 
teresting  criminals.  Every  one  saw  that  this  was  a  misprint  for 
obteure,  but  the  printer  or  editor  persisted  in  stating  that  the  error 
was  in  the  manus^pt. 
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ERRORS  OF  THE  PRESS. 


another  for  centuries,  until  the  blunder,  or  the  wrong 
reading,  has  altogether  displaced  the  right  reading, 
which,  through  lapse  of  time  and  changes  in  the  sig¬ 
nification  of  words,  becomes  altogether  lost.  Com¬ 
mentators  know  how  true  this  is,  and  how  hopeless 
is  the  search  after  truth  in  such  cases ;  of  the  wild 
conjectures  sometimes  hazarded  in  this  search,  some 
of  the  modem  and  so-called  amended  editions  of 
Shakespeare  furnish  striking  examples. 

In  noticing  the  various  kinds  of  errors,  we  may 
begin  with  those  which  are  merely  verbal,  and  which, 
for  the  most  part,  are  due  to  the  writers,  who  are 
apt  not  only  to  write  illegibly,  but  to  read  their 
proofs  carelessly,  and  leave  errors  standing  which 
they  ought  to  correct.  Such  verbal  blunders  are  at 
times  ludicrous  enough,  as  when  a  writer,  intending 
to  speak  of  Cato  and  Brutus,  is  made  to  speak  of 
cats  and  brutes ;  or  another,  as  happened  the  other 
day,  announces  the  publication  of  a  new  work  “  in 
the  form  of  a  five-shilling  elephant,”  meaning  “a 
five-shilling  pamphlet.” 

A  long  list  of  blunders  of  this  kind  might  be 
enumerated,  and  not  a  few  of  them  have  become 
stock  jokes,  or  material  for  jokes,  in  the  printing- 
office.  Some  of  these  are  “full-blown  noses”  in¬ 
stead  of  “  full-blown  roses ” ;  “he  arose  and  shook 
off  his  ears,”  instead  of  “  shook  off  his  fears  ” ; 
“  horse  literature,”  instead  of  “  Norse  literature  ” ; 
“  syllabub,”  instead  of  “  syllabus  ” ;  “  omelet,”  in¬ 
stead  of  “  amulet,”  and  not  a  few  which,  current 
in  the  printing-office,  need  not  circulate  beyond 
it.  Many  of  the  verbal  errors  are  of  a  kind  which 
will  escape  the  ken  of  the  most  watchful  reader ; 
because,  though  they  weaken  or  pervert  the  sense 
of  the  author,  they  do  not  destroy  it.  Thus,  “  dis¬ 
traction  ”  is  often  printed  “  destruction,”  and  vice 
versa ;  “  haven  ”  is  sometimes  printed  “  heaven  ”  ; 
and  we  can  recall  a  criticjue  on  a  picture  where  the 
painter  was  blamed  for  his  “  violet  color,”  instead  of 
his  “  violent  color.”  Again,  there  are  verbal  errors 
for  which  accident  alone  is  to  blame ;  thus,  in  a 
costly  edition  of  Moore’s  poems,  one  of  the  verses 
begins  “  A  sense  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder,”  the 
h  in  absence  having  dropped  out  of  the  printer’s 
form  between  the  final  reading  and  the  working  off. 
A  similar  accident  accounts  lor  “  old  fowl  ”  instead 
of  “  cold  fowl,”  in  the  carte  of  a  dining-house  in  the 
city. 

As  samples  of  errors  clearly  due  to  bad  writing 
we  may  mention  one  or  two.  During  the  war  with 
Russia  an  announcement  in  a  Government  blue-book, 
stating  that  “  our  troops  had  marched  across  Belbec 
and  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  north  ports,”  declared 
in  its  first  shape  that  the  troops  “had  marched 
across  the  Baltic  and  drawn  up  in  front  of  the 
North  Foreland.”  In  another  blue-book,  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  subscribed  himself  as  “solicitor  to  the 
House  of  Commons  ”  was  made  to  figure  as  one 
who  “jobs  about  the  House  of  Commons.”  A  quota¬ 
tion  of  a  rather  racy  kind  being  ascribed  to  Saint 
Lucius,  the  printer’s  reader,  doubting  its  saintly 
origin,  and  knowing  no  saint  of  that  name,  was  in¬ 
duced  to  make  researches,  which  resulted  in  the 
discovery  that  the  words  belonged  to  Sir  Lucius 
O’Trigger,  one  of  the  bright  stars  of  Sheridan’s 
comedy,  “  The  Rivals.” 

Oddly  enough,  there  are  instances  in  which  verbal 
errors  have  a  trade  value,  inasmuch  as  they  serve  to 
identify  first  impressions  of  engravings  or  particular 
editions  of  books.  Hogarth  appears  to  have  been 
a  little  loose  in  his  orthography,  in  which,  by  the 
way,  he  was  not  at  all  singular  in  his  day.  When 


he  first  published  his  print  of  the  “  March  to  Finch¬ 
ley,”  he  dedicated  it  to  George  H. ;  but  that  royal 
booby  took  offence  at  the  innocent  satire,  and 
would,  had  he  dared,  have  visited  the  painter  with 
his  wrath.  Hogarth  made  haste  to  obliterate  the 
king’s  name,  and  insert  that  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 
In  so  doing  he  spelled  Prussia  with  one  s  (Prusia), 
and  worked  off  some  fifty  copies  from  the  plate  be¬ 
fore  the  error  was  pointed  out  to  him.  Then  he 
corrected  it,  and  the  marks  of  the  correction  are 
traceable  on  all  the  subsequent  impresaons.  But 
the  first  impressions  were  of  coarse  the  best,  being 
taken  before  the  plate  was  worn ;  they  have  been 
recognized  as  such  ever  since,  and  to  this  day  an 
impression  of  that  plate  on  which  the  word  Prussia 
is  wrongly  spelled  is  worth  in  the  market  as  much 
as  half  a  dozen  of  the  others,  however  excellent 
they  may  be.  Another  instance,  well  known  to 
bibliopoles,  is  that  of  Littleton’s  Latin  Dictionaiy'. 
When  the  doctor  was  {mnting  this  huge  quarto,  he 
was  intensely  bothered  with  the  printers,  and  had  to 
be  constantly  going  to  the  office  to  superintend 
their  work.  One  day,  when  he  happened  to  be 
specially  badgered,  a  compositor  came  to  him  as  he 
was  talking  to  the  proprietor,  and,  thrusting  a  slip 
of  copy  under  his  nose,  drew  his  attention  to  the 
word  Condone,  to  which  no  English  word  had  been 
appended,  asking  at  the  same  time  how  he  should 
fill  the  blank.  “  Get  away  with  you  !  ”  cried  the 
doctor,  in  a  pet ;  “  condog  you,  be  off !  ”  The  com¬ 
positor  went  off,  and  coolly  completed  the  line  thus, 
“  Condone,  v.  a.  to  condc^.”  This  remarkable  per¬ 
formance  was  never  chaillenged  by  the  readers  of 
the  proofs,  but  went  to  press  without  alteration. 
Ever  since,  that  edition  of  the  Dictionary  has  been 
known  among  collectors  as  the  “  Condog  edition,” 
and  for  a  time  bore  an  extra  value,  as  it  was  sought 
after  by  the  curious. 

One  fruitful  source  of  errors  are  proper  names. 
There  are  certain  names  which  seem  obstinately 
determined  not  to  get  themselves  properly  spelled. 
The  oldest  of  them,  and  therefore  the  one  entitled 
to  precedence,  is  Pharaoh,  whose  last  and  penulti¬ 
mate  vowels  are  forever  changing  places,  and  that  in 
the  same  article  and  even  in  the  same  page.  Anoth¬ 
er  is  Shakespear,  who  figures  as  Shakspear,  Shaks- 
peare,  Shakespeare,  Shakespere,  and  Shakspere, 
and  we  know  not  in  how  many  other  fprms.  Burgh- 
ley,  again,  is  as  often  Burleigh,  and  sometimes  Bur¬ 
ley,  while  his  patronymic  Cecil  has  been  written 
variously  Cicil,  Cycyl,  Syssel,  Seisel,  Seycil,  Sicell, 
Sitsill,  though  some  of  these  forms,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  date  farther  back  than  the  art  of  printing  or 
settled  systems  of  spelling.  One  would  think  that 
Giithe,  who  is  so  much  quoted  and  talked  about,  to 
whatever  extent  he  may  be  read,  would  be  spelled 
correctly,  but  men  of  mark  in  the  literary  world 
will  yet  persist  in  writing  and  printing  Goethe,  and 
Gothe.  The  most  notable  of  all  names  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  however,  is  Brobdingnag,  which  all  the  London 
printers  have  seemingly  conspired  to  rob  of  the  n 
in  the  second  syllable ;  there  is  no  getting  them  to 
relent  in  this  particular,  do  what  you  will.  Spite  of 
Swift  “  and  all  his  works,”  they  will  have  it  Brob- 
dignag,  and  Brobdignag  it  seems  destined  to  be  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter.  Among  other  instances  of 
words  in  which  a  letter  is  almost  invariably  dropped 
are  opthalmic  for  ophthalmic,  and  Melancthon  for 
Melanchthon. 

Errors  often  occur  and  pass  unnoticed  in  head¬ 
lines,  from  causes  which  ordinary  readers  would 
never  suspect.  One  cause  is  the  deceptive  effect  of 
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capitab  on  the  eye  that  dwells  for  any  length  of 
time  on  them.  If  the  reader  will  take  up  a  book  in 
which  the  same  words  in  capitals  stand  at  the  head 
of  the  page  throughout,  and  read  them  off  at  his 
usual  rate,  he  may  find  that  by  the  time  he  has 
reached  the  hundredth  page  it  does  not  matter  to 
him  how  the  words  are  spelled,  —  the  letters  have 
in  a  manner  dropped  their  function,  and  he  will 
need  to  pause  a  little  to  recover  an  intelligent  no¬ 
tion  of  what  he  is  about.  Another  cause  is,  that 
head-lines  are  apt  to  get  “  picked,”  as  the  term  is, 
in  the  printing-office,  —  that  is,  the  letters  in  one 
sheet  are  taken  out  temporarily  to  supply  blanks  in 
another,  and,  when  restored,  occasionally  slip  into 
the  wrong  place. 

A  curious  source  of  error  in  the  printing-office, 
though  it  is  rarely  productive  of  mischief,  is  one 
that  IS  purely  technical.  Some  time  back  a  proof 
was  sent  to  the  writer  with  a  query  directing  his  at¬ 
tention  to  a  note  at  the  foot  of  a  page,  to  which 
note  there  was  no  reference  in  the  text.  The  proof 
was  a  sheet  of  a  scientific  work  of  a  deceased 
author,  with  annotations  and  additions  by  a  gentle¬ 
man  who,  since  completing  them  for  the  publisher, 
had  sailed  for  the  East.  The  words  of  the  suspected 
note  were  “  Ferguson  ends  here.”  Now,  Ferguson, 
the  astronomer,  had  been  spoken  of  in  the  preced- 
ing  pages,  but  what  was  meant  by  this  odd  allusion 
to  him  our  friend  had  not  the  remotest  idea.  To 
us  the  case  was  plain  enough :  we  saw  at  once  that 
one  pf  the  compositors  employed  on  the  work  was 
also  named  Ferguson;  that  he  had  finished  his 
“  taking,”  or  portion  of  copy  that  fell  to  his  share, 
at  the  ^t  of  that  page,  and  had  made  a  brief  mem¬ 
orandum  to  that  effect,  in  order  to  show  how  much 
of  the  work  was  his.  The  compositor  who  had  set 
the  notes  and  “  made  up  ”  tlie  matter  into  pages  had 
mistaken  this  entry  for  an  editor’s  note,  and  had 
treated  it  accordingly,  and  hence  the  publisher’s 
perplexity. 

A  very  common  error  of  the  press,  and  one  fre¬ 
quently  encountered  in  the  three-volume  novels  with 
which  the  reading  world  is  so  plenteously  pampered 
just  now,  is  the  misplacement  of  a  line,  or  the  ex¬ 
change  of  places  between  two  or  more  lines,  occur¬ 
ring,  for  the  most  part,  at  the  head  or  the  foot  of 
the  page.  If  the  causes  of  such  errors  were  inves¬ 
tigated,  they^rould  invariably  be  traced  to  altera¬ 
tions,  or  after-thoughts,  on  the  part  of  the  author  or 
the  publisher,  involving  some  material  changes  in 
arrangement,  and  to  the  haste  and  hurry  with  which 
such  changes  had  to  be  made.  Voluminous  correc¬ 
tions  are  a  constant  source  of  blundering ;  and  no 
writer  who  rearranges  his  matter  after  it  has  been 
once  made  up  should  think  of  sending  it  to  press 
without  careful  examination,  however  diligently  it 
has  been  read  before.  Owing  to  the  neglect  of  this 
precaution,  one  sometimes  secs  whole  paragraphs 
transposed,  the  running  head-lines  on  one  page  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  matter  in  another,  notes  at  the  foot  of 
a  page  or  pages  to  which  they  do  not  belong,  and 
periods  in  the  text  that  break  off  suddenly  without 
coming  to  a  conclusion. 

Some  dozen  years  ago,  or  more,  there  were  to  be 
found  on  the  CKiok-stalls  of  Ixmdon,  a  bulky  one- 
volume  edition  of  Rollin’s  Ancient  History,  one 
copy  of  which  fell  to  our  share  at  the  cost  of  a  very 
few  shillings.  The  reason  of  its  selling  at  so  low  a 
price  became  apparent  on  examination.  In  several 
of  the  sheets  the  pages  did  not  follow  each  other 
consecutively ;  thus  it  might  be  that,  after  reading 
to  the  bottom  of  page  410,  you  came  on  page  415, 


then  on  pt^e  420,  and  so  on  ;  the  whole  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  was  there,  but  a  good  portion  of  it  in  the  wrong 
place.  This  was  due  to  the  blundering  of  the  man 
(he  could  hardly  have  been  a  compositor)  who  “  im¬ 
posed  ”  the  forms,  —  that  is,  who  arranged  the  pages, 
and  did  his  work  without  understanding  it.  In  or¬ 
dinary  circumstances  this  could  not  have  happened, 
because  the  printer’s  reader  could  not  fail  to  dis¬ 
cover  so  outrageous  a  blunder ;  but  in  this  instance 
there  was  evidently  no  reader  concerned  in  the 
business.  The  work  had  been  printed  from  stereo¬ 
typed  plates  which  had  been  bought  by  some  specu¬ 
lator,  who  had  gone  heedlessly  to  work  with  them, 
with  the  above  unfortunate  result. 

Apropos  of  stereotyped  plates,  it  was  thought, 
and  great  boast  was  made  of  it,  when  stereotyping 
first  came  up,  that  by  this  process  of  transforming, 
in  a  manner,  the  movable  types  into  one.  solid  plate, 
errors  of  the  press  would  be  done  away  with,  and 
lasting  correctness  insured.  Publishers  who  stereo¬ 
typed  invariably  proclaimed  that  fact  on  their  title- 
pages,  and  the  words  “  stereotyped  edition  ”  were 
regarded  as  a  guarantee  for  accuracy.  Never  was 
there  a  greater  delusion,  though  many  years  elapsed 
before  the  delusion  was  exposed.  It  was  found  that 
stereotyping  perpetuated  blunders,  and  that  the  I 
difficulty  of  correcting  the  plates  was  far  greater  | 
than  that  of  altering  the  movable  types.  It  was 
found,  also,  that  the  plates  were  so  liable  to  accident  | 
and  slight  fractures  in  working  that  the  maintenance  | 
of  perfect  accuracy,  in  even  a  single  sheet,  was  the  j 
exception,  and  not  the  rule.  ; 

At  first  all  important  works  were  stereotyped,  j 
notably  Bibles,  lexicons,  commentaries,  and  the  j 
Greek  and  Roman  and  English  classics,  while  works  j 
of  a  lighter  kind  were  printed  from  the  type.  The  I 
experience  of  years  has  led  to  a  complete  reversal 
of  the  rule.  If  publishers  stereotype  now,  they  ; 
never  state  that  fact  on  their  title-pages.  The  j 
Bible  printers  find  it  more  politic  to  keep  the  whole  i 
Bible  standing  in  type,  serious  as  is  the  expense, 
than  to  stereotype  it ;  and  all  works  of  an  important  : 
class  are  now  printed  from  the  type.  At  the  same  i 
time  stereotyping  abounds  more  than  ever,  and  is  I 
one  of  the  chief  means  by  which  our  low-priced  i 
literature  is  so  widely  diffused.  All  the  penny  pe¬ 
riodicals  are  stereotyped,  so  are  nearly  all  our  , 
daily,  and  several  of  our  weekly  newspapers ;  and 
so  essential  has  the  process  become  to  the  rapid  and  j 
wide  diffusion  of  the  popular  literature,  that  without  , 
it  fully  one  half  of  the  circulation  of  our  most  pop-  j 
ular  journals  and  serials  would  have  to  be  given  up.  j 

There  was  a  time  when  correctness  in  printing 
was  held  in  far  higher  estimation  than  it  is  at  the 
present  day.  The  Elzevirs,  it  is  said,  affixed  their  j 
proof-sheets  to  the  doors  of  the  colleges  and  univer-  | 
sities,  and  offered  a  golden  premium  for  the  discov-  1 
ery  of  an  error,  however  trifling.  The  Dutch,  the  | 
French,  the  Italians  employed  as  printers’  readers  j 
professors  and  philologers  of  the  highest  standing,  ] 
and  some  of  their  printers  would  cancel  a  sheet  for  | 
the  sake  of  the  slightest  flaw,  or  even  suppress  an  ; 
entire  volume  rather  than  give  currency  to  inaccu-  | 
rate  work.  We  have  altered  all  that :  we  have  im-  [ 
proved  our  technical  processes  to  a  degree  of  per-  j 
lection  inconceivable  by  the  old  printers ;  but  we 
have  thrust  the  scholar  out  of  the  printing-office, 
and  have  cast  the  responsibility  of  correctness,  .in  so  ! 
far  as  scholarship  is  concerned,  upon  the  author,  j! 
who,  sooth  to  say,  is  apt  to  be  e.xceedingly  remiss  || 
where,  in  justice  to  himself,  he  should  exercise  the  ; 
greatest  care.  j; 
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SHADOWS  IN  OUTLINE.* 

INTRODUCTION. 

Depend  upon  it  life  is  a  grim  joke,  —  a  fantastic 
admixture  of  the  sublime  and  ridiculous.  Look 
back  upon  your  own  career,  my  fnend,  and  see 
what  a  strange  tangled  weft  it  is.  What  smudges 
and  blotches  and  patches  there  are  in  it!  Every 
now  and  then,  it  is  true,  you  see  a  gorgeous  bit  of 
pattern,  full  of  graceful  lines  and  curves;  but  do 
they  not  run  into  ridiculous  twists  and  twirls  and 
fantastic  angles  that  burlesiiue  the  beautiful  and 
travestie  the  sublime? 

I  offer  you  these  three  rough  etchings  of  my  own 
life  by  way  of  illustration.  Limned  from  nature, 
you  may  take  them  as  untouched  studies.  They 
tell  their  own  story,  and  leave  something  to  the  im¬ 
agination  besides. 

I.  —  DAYBREAK. 

A  LONG,  Straggling,  crooked  street,  with  the 
shadow  of  the  Elizabethan  age  upon  it;  a  street 
with  old  gabled  houses  in  it,  and  dark  alleys;  a 
street  to  wander  about  and  ponder  about.  Nearly 
every  shop  was  a  museum  of  curiosities.  The  bro¬ 
kers  of  the  city  —  the  fine  old  city  of  Sevemcross, 
—  had  settled  down  in  Tick  Street  like  a  swarm  of 
birds,  and  had  made  their  nests  in  a  line,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  few  antique  swallows  which  had  vis¬ 
ited  Tick  Street  from  time  immemorial. 

The  brokers’  nests  were  varied  by  a  few  green¬ 
grocers,  who  were  tolerated  because  they  were  use¬ 
ful  in  supplying  the  others  with  potatoes  and  cab¬ 
bages,  dned  fish  and  cucumbers.  But  no  other  for¬ 
eigners  to  the  tribe  were  permitted,  except  a  Jew 
clothesman,  who  took  up  his  station  in  a  dark  cor¬ 
ner  despite  the  most  formidable  opposition ;  and  I 

uestion  whether  “Moshes,”  as  he  was  called  in 

erision,  would  have  triumphed  but  for  the  triple- 1 
balled  banner,  which  had  a  strange  charm  for  the 
greengrocers’  wives  of  the  quarter  and  other  slat¬ 
ternly  women  from  distant  streets,  who  visited  the 
Jew  at  all  seasons  with  something  under  their 
aprons. 

The  brokers  were  a  proud  race,  and  a  curious; 
but,  strange  to  say,  they  were  under  petticoat  gov¬ 
ernment,  and,  strange  to  say,  under  spinsterial  gov¬ 
ernment.  Miss  Whilelinena  Jinks  was  the  chief  of 
the  race,  and  next  to  her  came  Miss  Chalks.  Both 
ladies  were  artists  in  their  way,  and  supplemented 
brokering  with  artistic  employment.  Miss  Jinks 
made  wax  figures  and  “tablows,”  as  she  called 
them,  and  Miss  Chalks  stuffed  birds. 

Miss  Jinks,  who  wore  red  ribbons  in  her  cap,  re¬ 
joiced  in  a  pale  yet  persistent  mustache,  and  was 
gjven  to  bursting  the  hooks  of  her  dress  behind,  did 
a  fair  amount  of  business  in  all  those  miscellaneous 
articles  of  furniture  which  are  often  to  be  picked 
up  cheap  at  sales  by  auction  by  the  professional  bid¬ 
der  who  bids  and  bides  his  time ;  who  is  the  first  to 
put  in  an  appearance  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
auctioneer’s  rostrum,  and  the  last  to  leave  the  place. 
MIm  Jinks  had  a  fierce,  quick  way  of  bidding,  too, 
which  was  said  to  be  highly  successful,  and  which 
was  looked  upon  as  a  wonderful  gift  by  her  numer¬ 
ous  colleagues.  Some  of  them  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  her  mustache  had  been  a  fortune  to  her,  but 
they  never  went  into  any  detailed  reasons  for  this 
assertion.  , 

The  truth  is.  Miss  Jinks  had  a  masculine,  domi- 
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neering  way  with  her,  and  was  an  energetic  woman, 
continually  fighting  and  asserting  herself.  She  was 
perpetually  announcing  her  birth  and  parentage, 
and  demonstrating  her  superiority  both  in  learning 
and  wealth. 

“  My  father,  ath  I  have  thaid  before,  wath  a  mer¬ 
chant,  and  a  merchant  in  thith  very  city,  and  a 
boarding-school  education  was  mine  from  a  child, 
with  use  of  the  globes  and  wool-work  ;  and  when  I 
came  to  years  of  discretin,  I  copied  his  contracts, 
and  kep  his  ledger,  and  it  is  not  for  those  who  have 
been  brought  up  otherwise  to  compete  with  one  that 
has.” 

There  was  no  gainsaying  this  from  a  woman  of 
forty,  who  looked  at  you  with  a  pair  of  fierce  gray 
eyes,  and  who  flourished  a  brawny  arm,  that  could 
easily  have  struck  you  to  the  earth  if  yon  had. 

“  It ’s  all  very  well  for  your  Chalkses  and  others 
to  set  themselves  up,  and  make  out  that  they  have 
real  genteel  ideas,  but  they  are  not  to  be  had  for 
twopence  a  week  at  a  charity  school,  no  more  than 
real  mah(»any  is  to  be  bought  for  the  price  of  deal. 
Your  Chalkses  may  think  it  elevating  to  stuff  birds 
and  put  glass  eyes  in  their  poor  weak  little  heads ; 
but  it ’s  for  them  as  knows  what  true  art  is  to  snap 
their  fingers  at  such  rubbish.  What  do  you  say, 
Arthur  ?  ” 

That  was  your  humble  servant  I  was  Arthur ; 

I,  Arthur  Westwood.  When  this  little  outbreak  of 
temper  on  the  part  of  Miss  Jinks  occurred,  I  had 
been  engaged  for  more  than  a  week  to  assist  in 
painting  her  wax  figures.  My  father  and  mother 
were  “  poor  but  industrious,”  as  the  story  books  put 
it,  and  my  five  shillings  a  week  formed  an  important 
addition  to  the  general  stock. 

Miss  Jinks  had  three  rooms  set  apart  for  her 
“  Gallery  of  Arts,”  her  “  Wonders  in  Wax,”  to 
which  her  customers  were  admitted  without  charge, 
and  which  she  contemplated  removing  at  some  fu¬ 
ture  day  to  the  great  metropolis.  Her  figures  were 
about  the  size  of  the  ordinary  Punch  puppets,  and 
they  were  all  her  own  manufacture.  There  were 
amongst  them  kings  and  queens  and  princes  of  all 
climes ;  poets  and  generals,  pickpockets  and  mur¬ 
derers  ;  and  a  model  of  every  birf,  beast,  and  rep¬ 
tile,  copied  from  a  large  folio  edition  of  “  Gold¬ 
smith’s  Animated  Nature.”  Some  of  the  fibres 
were  grouped  in  tableaux,  and  others  were  stu«  up 
in  single  file.  There  was  Daniel  in  the  lion’s  den, 
and  Moses  holding  up  the  serpent ;  Napoleon  at  St. 
Helena;  the  coronation  of  Queen  Victoria;  the  [ 
trial  of  a  bandit  chief ;  the  capture  of  a  negro ;  and 
Byron  bidding  adieu  to  bis  native  hills. 

Some  of  these  groups  were  enclosed  in  glass  cases. 
Miss  , links  set  most  value  upon  the  Scripture 
pieces ;  and  she  had  succeeded,  by  means  of  a  pair 
of  old  clock-wheels,  a  piece  of  string,  and  a  handle, 
in  making  Daniel  nod  his  head  at  an  apoplectic 
lion,  and  by  the  same  appliances  the  snake  was 
\tas  made  to  spin  round  and  round  ;  but  Miss  Jinks 
explained  to  her  friends  and  admirers  that  she 
soared  above  mere  tricks  of  this  sort :  she  had  only 
introduced  mechanism  just  to  show  what  might  be 
doye  ;  her  great  object  was  to  imitate  nature  in  all 
^its  beauteous  forms  and  colors ;  and  she  hoped  she 
had  succeeded,  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  correct  cos¬ 
tumes  of  the  periods. 

When  persons  of  more  than  ordinary  position, 
after  making  a  purchase,  were  induced  to  visit  the 
gallery.  Miss  Jinks  would  quietly  slip  behind  a  cur- 
tjun  in  the  third  room,  and  perform  sundry  well- 
known  airs  on  an  old  square  piano,  which  she  had 
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bought  at  the  sale  of  the  boarding-school  establish¬ 
ment  where  she  was  educated,  and  upon  which  she' 
had  learnt  the  five-fingered  exercise.  Miss  Jinks 
was  a  lover  of  order  and  harmony.  She  liked  all 
things  to  be  in  keeping,  she  said ;  and  so,  when  her 
visitors  were  looking  at  Daniel,  she  struck  up  the 
Old  Hundredth  wiUi  impossible  variations ;  “  Rob 
Boy  ”  accompanied  the  bandit  scene,  and  “  God 
save  the  Queen  ”  the  coronation. 

The  ^ures  were  marvels  in  the  way  of  eyes  and 
arms.  The  former  were  always  very  wide  open,  and 
the  latter  usually  fixed  in  a  painful  assertion  of  as¬ 
sumed  authority.  Napoleon  was  looking  through 
his  glass  at  a  soldier,  who  was  close  to  him ;  and 
Queen  Victoria  was  sitting  very  jauntily  on  a 
pasteboard  throne,  nursing  ner  sceptre  in  a  very 
maudlin  fashion,  amongst  a  crowd  of  rickety,  drunk¬ 
en,  spoouey-loolung  lords,  and  dukes,  and  generals, 
and  bishops ;  some  with  drawn  swords,  others  with 
their  hands  upon  their  hips,  striking  magnificent  at¬ 
titudes.  Byron  was  sitting  up  in  a  boat  all  alone, 
with  his  shirt-collar  undone,  and  his  native  hills 
were  rising  up  a  few  inches  from  the  shore,  and  in  a 
very  threatening  attitude  ;  whilst  in  the  lions’  den, 
at  ^  coronation,  at  St.  Helena,  and  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  birds  and  beasts  and  reptiles  were  Hying  and 
creeping  and  prowling  about  in  all  the  glory  of  blue, 
and  red,  and  green,  and  yellow,  with  golden  heads, 
and  tails,  and  eyes,  and  legs,  and  feet,  of  the  most 
varied  find  gorgeous  hue. 

Miss  Jiniu  loved  plenty  of  color.  “  Nature  has 
not  stinted  it,  and  no  more  will  we,  Arthur;  so 
just  give  that  peacock  another  touch  of  blue,  and 
give  the  lizard  a  green  topping.” 

And  in  that  litSe  room  where  the  figures  received 
their  final  touches  of  color,  I,  Arthur  Westwood, 
received  the  gorgeous  spinster’s  instructions,  and 
carried  them  out.  Few  fellows  would  believe  that 
this  was  my  first  Introduction  to  art  My  instruc¬ 
tress  had,  as  I  have  ssud,  a  tremendous  eye  for  color, 
and  she  was  always  anxious  that  it  should  be  under¬ 
stood  she  was  an  amateur.  Art  was  not  her  profes¬ 
sion,  neither  was  it  a  necessity  to  her  on  the  score 
of  money ;  it  was  her  hobby,  her  recreation,  and  she 
never  failed  to  explain  all  this  u]M>n  all  occasions. 

“  Your  Chalkses  and  such  like  may  pn-tend  to  be 
brokers  and  furniture  dealers  and  conniseers  of  arti¬ 
cles  of  virtue,  but  it  is  one  thing  to  do  that  as  a  pro¬ 
fession,  and  live  by  it,  and  another  to  stuiT  birds  and 
all  sorts  of  filthy  things,  and  really  get  your  breiwl 
and  cheese  by  that ;  though  why  1  should  say  bread 
and  cheese,  when  it  is  well  known  that  the  Chiilkses 
mostly  dine  off  the  bodies  of  the  birds  and  beasts 
which  they  stuff,  —  the  process  is  well  known  ;  but 
it  is  not  tor  me  to  say  nothing  against  my  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  so  never  mind  that,  Arthur,  but  look  to 
the  color,  and  don’t  be  afraid  of  your  blues  and 
reds.  If  nature  makes  a  thing  blue,  why  nature 
means  it  to  be  real  blue,  and  so  make  it  as  blue 
as  you  can,  Arthur.” 

It  was  a  strange  world,  this  new  world  which 
opened  up  to  me  at  Jinks’s  ;  quite  a  world  of  won¬ 
der  and  romance.  To  be  allowed  to  revel  in  Gold¬ 
smith’s  l)ook,  and  the  history  of  England,  a  book  of 
fairy  tales,  eastern  legtAids,  and  Byron’s  poems ;  and 
not  only  to  look  at  the  pictures,  but  to  paint  mod(ds 
from  them,  and  have  real  paints  and  brushes  !  This 
was  something  beyond  all  my  childish  dreams ;  and 
to  have  five  shillings  a  week  for  such  glorious 
amusement !  There  was  something  so  marvellously 
romantic  about  the  whole  thing,  that  half  my  time  I 
could  not  help  believing  that  Mias  WhUelmena 


Jinks  was  an  eccentric  genii,  who  lavished  favors 
upon  me  from  pure  good-nature. 

A  room  all  to  myself,  and  paints  all  to  myself, 
and  all  the  contents  of  a  Noah’s  ark  done  up  in  wax 
to  paint  and  fasten  feathers  upon,  and  rows  of  dolls 
waiting  for  their  cheeks  to  be  rouged  !  It  was  quite 
a  little  paradise.  When  I  went  home  to  dinner 
every  day,  I  walked  along  the  streets  with  my  studio 
and  paints  and  pictures  continually  in  my  poor  lit¬ 
tle  nt^dle.  All  very  ridiculous ;  and  yet  that  made 
me  a  painter.  Ay,  and  more ;  my  being  an  artist 
was  the  means  of  introducing  me  to  her  who  made 
such  a  change  in  the  tangled  weft  of  my  tangled 
life,  that  I  may  exhibit  it  fairly,  in  proof  of  the  grim 
ridiculous  blending  of  pain  and  pleasure,  and  great¬ 
ness  and  littleness,  in  the  weft  which  we  complete 
at  last. 

The  time  soon  came,  you  may  be  sure,  when  I 
discovered  that  my  spinsterial  angel  was  anything 
but  a  goddess.  I  was  hardly  twelve  years  old  when 
I  found  that  I  was  living  in  a  fool’s  paradise,  and 
that  all  the  visitors  made  fun  of  Miss  Jinks  and  her 
petit  artist.  O,  that  I  could  have  gone  on  in  my 
Ignorance,  blissfully  painting  puppets  !  When  my 
father  became  well  oil'  I  went  to  school,  and  learnt 
to  be  ashamed  of  the  name  of  Jinks,  though  I  im¬ 
bibed  my  love  of  art  at  that  muddy  source  in  Tick 
Street,  where  the  morning  of  my  life  first  broke  in 
such  glories  of  blue,  and  carmine,  and  amber. 

II.  —  TWILIGHT. 

No,  I  would  not  part  with  that  palette  for  a  hun¬ 
dred  pounds.  I  am  not  rich  either.  Heaven  knows 
that !  I  have  paiuted  for  years  and  years,  and  old 
Tandy,  the  dealer,  takes  a  sufficient  number  of  pic¬ 
tures  from  me  to  make  my  income  enough  for  an  old 
bachelor.  But  a  hundred  pounds,  no,  not  a  thou¬ 
sand,  would  buy  that  poor  little  palette,  with  the 
dried-up  patches  of  color  upon  it,  —  her  palette. 

I  was  a  young  fellow  when  first  I  knew  her.  She 
was  a  member  of  that  drawing-class  which  I  estab¬ 
lished  In  the  northern  city.  You  don’t  know  the 
city  ?  A  quaint  old  monkish  place  to  dream  away 
a  life  in  ;  a  city  with  a  cathedral  and  castle  which 
the  sun  lights  up  In  a  thousand  strangely  beautiful 
ways ;  a  city  fully  represented  by  those  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  and  feudal  buildings,  which  stand  on  a  high  hill 
overlooking  the  Wear.  Mr.  Beverley  has  put  many 
a  bit  of  the  banks  of  this  same  water  into  his  mag¬ 
nificent  Drury  Lane  scenery.  But  how  I  wander. 
Let  me  see,  I  was  talking  about  that  palette  of 
Edith’s. 

She  was  an  orphan,  and  lived  with  a  maiden  aunt 
in  the  college  yard.  Such  eyes!  That  sketch  of 
mine  which  hangs  by  the  fireplace  does  not  come 
within  a  thousand  miles  of  their  sparkling  depth. 
And  her  brown  hair  deftly  twined  over  her  fore¬ 
head.  I  fancy  I  can  see  her  now,  bending  over  her 
work  and  struggling  at  it  in  her  childish  despera¬ 
tion. 

“  I  shall  never  be  able  to  draw  any  better,”  she 
said,  her  pretty  lips  pouting,  and  a  tear  trickling 
down  her  fair  cheek ;  “  btit  I  really  think  I  have  an 
eye  for  color.” 

“  Ah  eye  for  color  I  ”  I  remember  saying  to  my¬ 
self;  “an  eye  for  love,  —  an  eye  to  maYe  a  man 
happy  all  his  days.” 

But  I  was  a  young  fellow  then,  susceptible  and 
enthusiastic,  and  I  fell  in  love  with  Edith  V’iner  al¬ 
most  the  first  moment  I  saw  her.  * 

“  And  I  am  determined  I  will  do  something ;  I 
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feel  that  I  could  make  such  a  picture  if  I  only  knew 
how  to  convey  my  own  ideas  and  impressions.” 

“  Make  a  picture !  Yes,  as  pretty  a  one  as  ever 
adorned  canvas,”  1  said,  on  the  impulse  of  the  mo¬ 
ment. 

“  Now  you  are  laughing  at  me,”  she  said,  sadly, 
not  taking  my  compliment,  nor  noticing  the  flush  on 
my  face.  “  feveryoodpr  laughs  at  me.  Aunt  calls 
me  stupid,  and  the  girls  in  the  class  nudge  each 
other  and  titter  at  what  they  call  miy  impossible 
trees  and  eccentric  animals.” 

“  I  was  not  laughing,  I  assure  yon.  Miss  Yiner,” 

I  said,  seriously ;  “  1  should  be  the  last  to  laugh  at 
you,  I  who  admire  you  so  much,  and —  ” 

She  had  remained  behind  after  the  class  had 
broken  up,  and  her  sweet,  confiding  manner  to  me 
was  irresistible.  I  fear  I  forgot  my  position  as  tutor 
entirely.  I  stammered  out  some  hurried,  silly  dec¬ 
laration  of  love,  and  felt  as  if  my  very  existence  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  efiect  it  would  make.  I  can  re¬ 
member  the  sensation  now,  gray  old  bachelor  as  I 
am ;  and  I  have  not  forgotten  the  awful  feeling  of 
chagrin  and  disappointment  at  the  ringing  laugh 
which  greete<l  my  outburst  of  romance. 

“  Why,  what  a  silly  young  man  you  must  be,  Mr. 
Westwood.  It  b  really  too  absurd.  Here  am  I 
anxious  that  you  should  teach  me  how  to  paint,  and 
you  actually  begin  to  talk  about  love,  like  Don 
Quixote,  or  a  person  in  a  play.” 

And  the  lively,  arch,  round,  supple,  bright-eyed 
girl  laughed  again  with  intense  amusement.  I  was 
picpied ;  she  had  made  me  look  foolish ;  she  had 
ridiculetl  my  tenderest  hopes.  I  had  pictured  some¬ 
thing  quite  dilTerent  to  this,  and  had  seen  myself, 
by  her  desire,  suing  for  her  hand  at  the  feet  of  that 
old  griffin,  her  aunt,  in  the  cathedral  close. 

“Now  don’t  be  so  silly  any  more,  Mr.  Westwood, 
and  I  will  promise  never  to  mention  what  has  oc¬ 
curred.  It  is  too  absurd,  you  know.” 

“  AVell,  perhaps  it  is,”  I  said,  without  understand¬ 
ing  her,  but  with  an  intense  sense  of  being  absurdly 
foolish. 

“  There,”  she  said,  passing  from  the  subject  with 
the  supremest  indifference,  “  please  to  look  at  that, 
and  tell  me  if  you  think  I  shall  ever  paint,  and  will 
you  teach  me  V  I  have  asked  aunt,  and  she  is  will¬ 
ing  to  fit  me  up  a  studio  of  my  own.” 

From  beneath  her  cloak  she  produced  a  bit  of  ml 
color,  —  a  pool  reflecting  the  droopinij  branches  of 
a  beech-tree.  It  was  an  autumn  sketch,  full  of 
rough  unstudied  effects  of  light  and  shade  that  for 
the  moment  astonished  me  mightily.  There  was 
evidence  of  the  amateur  ;  but  the  vigor,  the  depth 
of  tone  of  the  unstudied  touches  were  almost  start- 
ling. 

“  This  is  yours  ?  ”  I  stud,  coldly. 

“  Yes,”  she  said,  bending  her  head,  and  looking 
confused. 

“  It  is  very  clever ;  you  will  paint,”  I  said. 

“  O,  thank  you,  thank  you,  Mr.  Westwood,”  she 
>  said,  looking  up  with  great  earnestness.  “  I  was 
'  afraid  you  would  laugh  at  it ;  aunt  called  it  a  red 
and  yellow  daub.” 

Here  is  her  secret,  then,  I  thought.  Her  genius 
has  made  itself  manifest  to  her:  she  is  under  its 
persistent  influence. 

“  I  would  give  the  world  to  paint.  I  will  succeed, 
and  you  must  help  me.” 

I  did  help  her,  during  many  a  happy,  happy  hour, 
in  that  studio  overlooking  the  river,  and  in  the  dear 
old  Greta  woods,  and  on  the  grand  Teesdale  moors. 
That  bit  beneath  Tito  by  the  fireplace  is  a  study  she 


made  under  my  eye  in  the  bed  of  the  Tees.  Notice 
the  rock  down  beneath  the  water,  the  liquid-amber 
stream,  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  sung  about.  Some¬ 
thing  like  color,  that. 

In  less  than  twelve  months  she  painted  far  better 
than  her  tutor,  who  before  half  that  time  had  passed 
was  her  slave  in  everything.  I  have  sat  and  watched 
her  and  loved  her  like  a  young  fellow  can  love,  and 
she  knew  it.  But  if  ever  there  was  the  fainted  at¬ 
tempt  at  pointed  homage  on  my  part,  she  would 
pooh-pooh  the  whole  thing  with  an  indifference  to 
my  feelings  which  often  struck  me  as  heartless  in 
the  extreme.  Sometimes  I  went  home  half  mad 
with  rage  and  wounded  pride,  and  determined  to 
leave  the  place  forever;  but  morning  brought  hope, 
and  longing  to  see  Edith,  longing  to  be  at  her  side, 
to  hear  her  speak,  ay,  if  only  to  wince  at  her  cyni¬ 
cal  laugh,  and  her  oft-repeated  saying,  that  “  love 
was  the  greatest  nonsense  she  had  ever  heard  of,  — 
painting  the  grandest  of  the  arts.” 

I  never  could  comprehend  her.  By  degrees  I 
came  to  think  of  her  in  the  light  of  a  sort  of  intel¬ 
lectual  Undine,  before  the  human  soul  tempered  the 
waywanlness  of  the  fairy.  She  seemed  to  possess 
everything  that  makes  woman  lovely  and  lovable, 
but  the  one  thing  above  all  others  most  essential,  — 
a  woman’s  heart. 

One  morning  I  received  a  note  from  her  aunt,  in 
which  I  was  informed  that  the  lessons  must  cease,  as 
Miss  Viner  was  going  to  leave  the  northern  city. 

I  hurried  to  the  house,  and  met  on  the  doorstep  a 
big,  mustached,  dark  fellow.  I  asked  for  Miss 
Yiner,  as  usual.  She  came  running  down  stairs; 
and  at  her  call  of  “  Etlward  !  Edward,  dear !  ”  the 
gentleman  turned  round  and  followed  her  into  the 
drawing-room. 

“  Come  in,  Mr.  Westwood ;  prw  come  in,”  she 
said.  “  Let  me  introduce  you  to  Captain  Howard, 
of  the  Bombay  Artillery.  Mr.  Westwood, —  Cap¬ 
tain  Howard.” 

We  bowed  stiffly  to  each  other,  and  I  looked  for 
an  explanation. 

“I  see  you  are  puzzled,  Mr.  Westwood.  To¬ 
morrow  Captain  Howard  is  to  be  my  husband,  and 
we  leave  here  en  route  for  India  the  next  day.” 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  my  feelings ;  I  fear 
they  were  made  very  apparent  at  the  time.  Anger 
and  contempt  had,  surely,  some  share  in  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  my  poor  stupid  face  on  that  occasion ;  but  I 
could  only  see  cool  indifference  on  Edith’s. 

I  turned  to  go  away,  but  ^liss  Yiner  prevented 
me. 

“  Here,”  she  said,  “  is  a  little  present  before  I  go. 
I  hope  you  will  treasure  it,  —  my  palette.  I  shall 
never  paint  again.” 

There  was  something  peculiarly  sad  in  the  tone  of 
voice  in  which  she  said,  “  I  shall  never  paint  again.” 

The  next  day  she  had  left  the  old  city  with  her 
husband.  How  I  wished  myself  a  boy  again,  paint¬ 
ing  puppets  in  that  little  back  room  in  the  western 
city !  I  have  painted  many  a  one  since,  for  that 
matter. 

By  the  way,  I  have  lately  learnt  that  when  Miss 
Jinks  died,  the  Chalkses  purchased  the  “  Gallery  of 
Arts,”  and  combined  the  two  establishments.  How 
little  we  know  who  will  step  into  our  shoes  when  we 
are  gone !  Perhaps  our  greatest  enemy  may  quietly 
seat  himself  in  onr  own  chair  in  the  favorite  fireside 
comer.  'Thank  Heaven !  science  cannot  penetrate 
the  future.  We  look  upon  the  tangled  weft  as  we 
spin  it ;  but  we  know  nothing  of  the  lines,  and  curves, 
and  broken  threads  to  come. 
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III. —  KVEXIN'G. 

A  jilted  old  bachelor,  am  I?  Well,  if  you  like, 
that  is  my  character.  And  I  am  silly  enough  to 
hang  on  to  the  garment  of  memory,  and  make  a  fool 
of  myself  over  an  old  palette  that  belonged  to  a 
school-girl. 

I  often  wondered  if  she  saw  the  notices  of  my 
works  in  the  papers.  Of  course  she  did.  They  got 
all  the  journals  at  Bombay.  Hard  work  is  a  good 
thing  when  you  are  in  trouble.  Some  fellows  labor 
away  on  claret ;  some  work,  as  they  say,  on  beer 
only;  some  on  a  dry  pipe.  I  worked  on  a  dry, 


I  to  make  me  hate  her ;  and  that  morning's  encounter 
I  when  last  I  saw  her  was  to  give  the  final  blow  to  my 
liking.  She  nearly  broke  her  own  heart  in  dealing 
it,  but  the  die  was  cast. 

True  to  her  last  words,  she  had  never  painted 
again.  Alas!  she,  too,  had  known  no  happiness. 
Her  husband,  I  gleaned  afterwards,  in  quiet  inter¬ 
views  with  the  daughter,  was  a  gay,  selfish  fellow, 
who  met  with  a  dishonorable  death. 

So  our  two  lives  were  blighted ;  and  now  you  un¬ 
derstand  what  a  big  sorrow  it  was  which  I  had  been 
doing  battle  with  by  hard  work.  And  if  you  like  to 
call  me  a  jilted  old  bachelor,  you  may ;  but  I  still 


heart-breaking  sorrow.  filled  my  very  soul  I  cling  to  that  petU  palette  and  the  memories  that  sur- 

with  one  face ;  and,  all  at  once,  the  image  was  not  round  it. 


only  gone  forever,  but  I  had  discovered  its  utter 
wortMessness. 

Edith  was  to  me  a  narrow,  selfish,  heartless  wo¬ 
man  ;  a  siren,  who  had  tempted  me  to  wreck  and 
ruin.  My  soul  had  yearned  to  her,  not  only  in  love, 
but  in  admiration.  She  was  a  genius,  born  with  a 
specialty  for  art.  She  was  the  sublime  thing  which 
seemed  all  at  once  to  spring  up  out  of  a  ridiculous 
past.  All  my  vague  romantic  passions  encircled 
her,  and  I  loved  her  like.  — well,  like  an  artist  who 
is  young  and  poor  will  love 


In  the  hands  of  Fate  we  are  all  as  much  puppets 
as  were  those  absurd  wax  figures  in  the  hands  of 
Miss  Jinks,  whose  idols  fell  into  the  possession  of  her 
deadliest  foes. 

Edith  Westwood  Howard  was  my  ward,  bless  her 
heart !  And  she  appeared  like  an  angel  at  my  fire¬ 
side  for  a  few  short  months.  She  is  Mrs.  Lloyd 
Craven  now,  and  a  mother  too ;  and  her  children 
call  me  great-grandpa  in  fun,  laugh  at  my  wheel¬ 
chair,  and  call  it  great-grandpa’s  little  perambulator. 

Have  not  the  ridiculous  and  the  sublime  been 


And!  could  not  help  treasuring  that  palette  for  I  strangely  mixed  up  in  my  life?  Last  night  I 

the  sake  of  our  happy  days,  and  in  memory  of  that  I  dreamt  I  was  one  of  the  Tick  Street  puppets,  very 

one  sad  look  which  came  into  her  eyes  and  voice  at  white  and  very  cold,  with  an  old  palette  by  my 
parting.  Did  she  really  regret  her  choice  ?  Could  side  with  faded  spots  of  yellow  and  red  and  brown 

she  have  been  unduly  influenced  ?  Had  she  any  upon  it.  And  when  I  awoke  I  was  sitting  in  my 

choice  in  the  matter  ?  ]  perambulator,  as  the  children  ^all  it,  with  several 

Many  a  long  year  afterwards,  when  I  bad  made  j  people  round  me ;  and  somebody  said,  “  He  is  a 
y  mark,  and  got  beyond  Tandy,  the  dealer  (per-  j  very  old  man,”  and  another  said,  “  Ah,  he  ’ll  never 

paint  any  more.” 

And  then  I  was  in  the  northern  city  again,  where 
she  said  she  would  never  paint  again.  It  seemed  as 
if  memory  was  kind  to  me,  and  I  got  up  and  went 
to  my  room,  and  asked  for  her  palette ;  and  there  I 
sit  in  the  evenings,  and  smoke  and  chat  with  Lloyd 
Craven,  who  is  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  they  say.  fie 
is  engaged  upon  a  great  picture  now,  called  “  Even¬ 
ing.”  There  is  a  bit  of  shingly  river  in  it,  an  old 
man,  a  gray  cathedral  tower  amongst  some  trees,  and 
the  sun  is  setting  in  the  west.  It  is  pleasant  to  talk 
to  Craven  about  the  twilight  and  the  evening,  and 
I  want  him  to  paint  an  unused  palette  by  the  side 
of  the  old  man,  and  an  easel  with  a  half-finished  pic¬ 
ture  upon  it :  then  Edith,  his  wife,  peeps  in  and 
laughs  at  us,  and  we  nod  at  her  and  go  on  smoking ; 
and  so  the  evening  passes,  and  the  long  dark  night 


my 

haps  you  remember  his  place  behind  the  Hayraar- 
ket  ?),  a  young  lady  called  upon  me.  There  was  a 
dark  old  Indian  woman  with  her,  who  courtesied 
very  low. 

“  ilr.  Westwood,  I  believe,”  said  the  young  lady, 
a  fine  well-grown  woman  of  about  twenty,  and 
dressed  in  deep  mourning. 

“  Yes,”  I  said,  oflering  a  seat. 

“  My  name  is  Howaixl,”  she  said.  “  I  have  rcr 
cently  arrived  from  Bombay.” 

I  felt  my  heart  beating  strangely,  and  the  blood 
rushing  into  my  stupid  old  face.  I  could  see  the 
likeness  to  Edith ;  it  was  particultu'ly  noticeable  in 
the  full  gray  eyes. 

“  My  mother  said  I  was  to  tell  you  —  ” 

“  Is  she  still  living  ?  ”  I  ventured  to  ask,  for  the 
susmnse  was  awful. 

The  girl  shook  her  head,  and  the  tears  came  into  J  comes  on. 
her  eyes  as  she  said,  “  I  am  an  orphan.”  I _ 

Something  brought  the  little  palette  to  my  mind,  ; 
and  its  poor  faded  patches  of  color,  and  I  think  there 
were  tears  in  my  own  eyes  too. 

“  I  was  to  give  jou  this  packet,  and  tell  you  that 
I  was  christened  Edith  Westwood.” 

“  God  bless  you !  ”  I  exclaimed ;  and  she  came  and 
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AS  ADVESTCRE  IN  CHINESE  WATERS. 


Some  five  years  ago  I  was  serving  in  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  gunboat  Havock,  stationed  on  the  coast  of 
China.  We  had  been  sent  to  Hankow,  an  impor- 
nestled  in  the  trembling  old  arms  which  I  stretched  i  tant  trading-place  some  six  hundred  miles  inland  on 


towards  her. 

She  knew  the  story  of  my  life. 

Edith  Viner  had- really  loved  the  poor  painter. 
(How  all  the  sunshine  of  the  northern  city  came 
back  to  me  in  a  moment !)  But  she  had  been  en¬ 
gaged  to  Captain  Howard  before  she  saw  me,  —  en¬ 
gaged  almost  from  childhood,  and  their  hands  had 
Men  joined  at  her  father’s  bedside  when  he  lay 
dying. 

She  had  steeled  her  heart  to  her  fate ;  but  whilst 
she  was  free  my  society  had  a  fascination  for  her 
which  she  could  not  overcome.  At  last  she  strove 


a  large  river,  to  protect  the  merchants  resident 
there  from  the  incursions  of  the  Celestials,  who  re¬ 
garded  the  “  foreign  devils,”  as  they  called  us,  with 
considerable  disfavor.  No  sooner  had  the  gunboat 
been  absent  for  a  few  days,  settling  some  disturban¬ 
ces  further  down  the  river,  than  the  Hankow  mer¬ 
chants  got  into  trouble.  It  appeared  that  an  army 
of  eighteen  hundred  Braves,  or  Imperial  soldiers, 
had  passed  down  the  river  in  a  fleet  of  boats,  and, 
finding  themselves  inconveniently  crowded,  had 
seized  and  made  off  with  one  of  Messrs.  Dent  and 
Company’s  large  roomy  trading  junks.  Having  been 
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put  in  possession  of  these  facts,  we  immediately  got 
up  steam  and  went  in  pursuit  Two  hours’  hard 
steaming  with  the  swift  current  brought  us  up  with 
them.  The  fleet  had  anchored  in  the  mouth  of  a 
creek,  and  there,  sure  enough,  was  the  trading  junk 
towering  above  them  all.  We  came  to  an  anchor 
off  the  mouth  of  the  creek  in  such  a  position  that 
nothing  could  escape  us. 

Just  at  this  time  a  very  statcly-looking  mandarin 
junk  was  coming  down  the  river  with  great  parade, 
and  making  for  the  entrance  of  the  creek.  A  crowd 
of  men  were  rowing  her  very  swiftly,  and  enormous 
banners  floated  from  her  mast-head,  whilst  a  profu¬ 
sion  of  gaudy  flags  trailed  in  the  water  from  the 
spears  that  were  thickly  planted  around  her  bow 
i  and  stern.  The  gong  that  had  been  clanging  fu- 
I  riously  suddenly  ceased  as  our  two  boats  dashed 
I  alongside  and  we  boarded  her.  After  a  short  scuffle 
I  we  were  in  full  possession  of  the  vessel,  almost  be- 
I  fore  the  crew  had  recovered  from  their  first  surprise. 
We  now  turned  the  junk’s  head  round,  and  made 
the  rowers  get  their  long  sweeps  out  and  pull  her 
alongside  the  Ilavock.  Our  movements  had  not 
been  unnoticed  in  the  creek.  The  Braves  were 
literally  howling  with  rage,  trumpets  were  braying, 
and  the  men,  stripped  for  fighting,  were  rushing 
about  for  their  arms  in  the  wildest  hurry  and  confu¬ 
sion.  Meanwhile  no  time  was  lost  in  bringing  our 
1  guns  to  bear ;  the  ponderous  sixty-eight  pounder 
trained  slowly  round,  received  its  charge,  and  the 
i  Havock  showed  her  teeth. 

I  We  waited  for  the  first  volley,  but  our  ugly  ap- 
I  pearance  seemed  to  damp  their  courage  very  con- 
,  siderably.  I  have  edways  noticed  that  the  cool,  de- 
I  liberate  way  in  which  our  guns  are  run  out  and 
loaded  has  an  astonishing  influence  on  the  Celestial 
mind ;  it  is  so  different  from  their  furiou.*,  bombastic 
way  of  fighting.  It  was,  perhaps,  just  as  well  for  us 
that  they  did  cool  down,  for  there  would  have  been 
more  than  eight  hundred  opposed  to  our  forty  men, 

^  whilst  we  had  the  additional  inconvenience  of  hav¬ 
ing  just  captured  a  larger  number  of  the  enemy  than 
our  own  ship’s  company.  Failing  to  perceive  their 
advantage,  they  released  the  trading  junk  and 
I  pushed  her  out  into  the  stream,  and  our  boats  soon 
towed  her  alongside. 

I  A  boat  was  then  sent  in  with  a  gentleman  named 
Doyle,  who  acted  as  interpreter  for  Messrs.  Dent  and 
Company,  to  offer  to  exchange  the  mandarin  junk 
and  crew  for  the  men  who  had  seized  the  traiding 
junk.  This  they  refused.  As  it  was  now  near  sun¬ 
set  we  shifted  our  position  farther  out  into  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  river,  for  it  would  have  been  most  im- 
I  prudent  to  have  remained  within  pistol-shot  of  so 
I  numerous  and  skilful  an  enemy  throughout  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  night  The  mandarin’s  retainers  and, 
,  Clew  were  now  transferred  from  their  vessel  to  ours, 
and  a  search  was  commenced  for  the  mandarin  hiiu- 
^  self,  whose  euphonious  name,  Wang,  was  em¬ 
blazoned  in  huge  characters  on  all  the  banners  and 
j  everything  else  in  the  vessel.  It  seemed  that  this 
Wang  was  the  very  gentleman  that  we  most  wanted, 
for  he  was  the  general  in  command  of  this  division 
of  the  army. 

All  the  doom  of  the  cabin  were  strongly  barred 
up  from  the  inside,  and  for  a  time  defied  our  at¬ 
tempts  to  enter.  “  Now,”  we  thought,  “  we  have 
you,  General  Wangl”  as  the  door  burst  open,  and 
accompanied  by  another  officer  and  Doyle,  I  rushed 
in.  Judge  of  our  astonishment  when,  instead  of  the 
old  mandarin  skulking  in  a  comer  in  a  state  of 
abject  terror,  as  we  had  expected,  we  found  two  of 


the  loveliest  girls  and  the  ugliest  old  woman  that  it 
is  possible  to  imagine. 

The  elder  girl  stood  up  boldly,  her  fine  face 
white  with  rage,  and  her  lustrous  black  eyes  flashing 
and  giving  full  effect  to  the  volley  of  curses  that  she 
hissed  at  us  through  her  white  and  firmly  clenched 
teeth.  She  was  indeed  a  beautiful  girl,  —  such  a 
profusion  of  glossy  black  hair,  such  firmly  pencilled 
eyebrows,  strongly  arched,  and,  in  her  calmer  mo¬ 
ments,  such  a  sweet  little  red  mouth.  Her  figure 
was  good,  her  hands,  too,  were  of  the  smallest,  and 
fingers  the  most  delicately  tapered,  whilst  her  feet 
must  have  been  to  a  Chinaman  something  madden¬ 
ing,  they  were  so  incredibly  small.  The  dress  that 
she  wore  suited  her  admirably ;  it  was  of  a  rich 
dark  purple  satin,  lined  with  white  fur,  and  embroid- 
dered  round  the  edge  with  gold  and  bright  colors.  . 

Close  behind  her  stood  the  other  girl.  She  was 
apparently  a  year  or  so  younger,  and  was  a  faint  re¬ 
flection  of  her  companion.  She  in  the  bud  was  the 
promise  of  as  fair  a  flower  as  the  other,  and  was 
wonderfully  pretty.  Her  dress  was  not  so  mt^ifi- 
cent  as  her  sister’s,  —  for  they  were  evidently  sisters, 

—  but  was  still  exceedingly  handsome.  She,  though 
in  very  great  terror,  seemed  to  have  unbounded 
confidence  in  her  elder  sbter,  to  whom  she  clung  as 
though  for  protection.  The  old  woman  sat  mutter¬ 
ing  in  the  corner,  and  groaned  out  the  direst  impre¬ 
cations  on  us  and  our  fathers  before  us ;  but  of  these, 
since  they  amused  her  without  afiecting  us,  we  took  I 
no  notice.  She  would  have  been  at  any  time  ugly  I 
enough,  but  her  impotent  rage  now  rendered  her  I 

doubly  hideous.  We  searched  ever}'  part  of  the  1 

vessel,  but  were  unable  to  find  Wang.  It  appeared  I 
that  he  had  indeed  come  down  in  the  junk,  but  I 
during  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  the  capture,  had 
managed  to  jump  overboard  and  get  away. 

As  1  have  said,  we  were  accompanied  by  Doyle, 
aud  by  his  aid  we  began  a  conversation  with  Mrs. 
Wang  with  a  view  to  pacifying  her  and  the  other 
ladies.  At  first  she  was  frantic  and  would  listen  to 
nothing,  but  gradually  she  became  more  reasonable. 

Here  it  is  necessary  to  digress  slightly  to  say  a 
little  about  Doyle,  for  otherwise  his  interpretation 
of  the  conversation  would  appear  eccentric. 

Doyle  was  a  man  who  had  been  educated  for  a 
missionary,  had  mastered  the  Chinese  language  | 
solely  with  that  object,  and  had  commenced  his  du-  1 
tics  in  China.  He  was  a  good  fellow  on  the  whole,  1 
but  a  very  peculiar  one,  aud  his  stories  savored  I 
strongly  of  the  Munchaasen  school.  Every  one  in  ; 
China  knew  Doyle  and  his  stories.  But  the  pecu-  ' 

liarity  with  which  we  have  to  deal  was  somewhat  | 

amusing.  In  interpreting  or  relating  any  conversa-  j 
tion,  he  invariably  represented  every  one  as  prefac-  I 

ing  sentences  with  “  Look  here,”  and  it  was  droll  to  | 

hear  him  invest  everybody  with  this  his  idiosyncrasy.  s 
As,  for  instance,  in  our  conversation  with  this  lady,  : 
which  ran  thus :  — 

“  Now,  Doyle,  tell  her  not  to  be  afraid,  for  she  | 
shall  not  be  molested  in  any  way.” 

After  a  deal  of  talking  he  manages  to  make  her 
understand  this,  but  she  evidently  does  not  believe  | 

a  word  of  it,  and  so  we  ask  Doyle  what  she  says.  | 

“  O,”  he  replies,  “  she  says,  ‘  Look  here ;  why  do 
you  come  here,  you  red-haired  barbarians  ?  You 
will  not  dare  to  touch  me,  the  wife  of  his  Excellen¬ 
cy  Wang.  There  are  my  handmaidens,  take  them 
if  you  will,  but  immediately  quit  my  centre-cham- 
ber.’ 

“  And  so  then,”  said  Doyle,  “  I  replied,  ‘  Look 
here ;  we  respect  your  ladyship’s  most  excellent 
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greatnese,  and  we  will  do  nothing  that  shall  be  un¬ 
pleasant  to  you  nor  to  your  ladies.’  ” 

“  Well,  Doyle,  and  then  ?  ” 

“  Look  here,”  he  answered.  “  She  is  still  very 
abusive,  for  this  is  what  she  said  to  me  in  reply : 
‘  Look  here,  you  white-faced  dog,  who  alone  appear 
to  understand  the  flowery  language.  Say,  what  fur¬ 
ther  insult  will  you  offer  me?  Tell  me,  where  is 
my  Lord  Wang?  Have  you  killed  him,  or  do  j’ou 
reserve  him  for  the  tseen  tsee  ?  ’  ”  This  signifies 
“  the  thousand  cuttings,”  the  mode  of  executing 
state  criminals.  They  are  tied  to  stakes,  and  slowlv 
hacked  to  pieces  ;  the  executioners  contriving,  with 
horrible  ingenuity,  to  defer  the  fatal  stroke  as  long 
as  possible. 

“  And  so,”  he  continued,  “  I  said  to  her,  ‘  Look 
here*;  we  do  not  fight  with  pretty  women,  and  as 
for  Wang,  he  has  averted  you  and  escaped ;  but 
you  will  doubtless  see  him  before  the  end  of  this 
moon.’  ” 

This  conversation  continued  for  some  time,  much 
in  the  same  strain,  but  occasionally  interrupted  by 
a  prolonged  howl  from  the  old  woman  in  the  comer. 

Having  thus  endeavored,  with  but  little  success, 
to  reassure  these  unhappy  ladies,  we  returned  and 
attended  to  our  other  prisoners.  They  were  hud¬ 
dled  together  on  the  quarteiMleck,  vainly  trying  to 
keep  themselves  warm,  for  the  night  wind  was  very 
cold.  At  first  they  were  in  a  great  state  of  terror, 
but  now  seemed  more  resigned  to  the  horrible  fate 
that  they  had  no  doubt  was  to  await  them. 

Sails  were  brought  to  cover  them,  but  these  they 
vigorously  rejected,  thinking  that  we  meant  to 
smother  them.  With  great  difficulty,  and  to  their 
vast  astonishment,  they  were  made  to  understand 
that  our  only  object  was  to  make  them  comfortable, 
and  not  to  torture  them.  Treatment  such  as  this 
they  had  never  heard  of  captives  receiving ;  still 
less  could  they  believe  it  possible  at  the  hands  of  the 
Western  devils,  who  are  naturally  considered  to  be 
seven  times  more  malignant  than  devils  are  wont  to 
be.  When  at  last  they  did  understand  our  motives, 
it  wa.s  pleasant  to  see  how  gratefully  they  stowed 
themselves  away  under  the  sails. 

I  then  sent  for  a  stiff  glass  of  grog  and  oflfered  it 
to  them,  telling  them  that  it  was  the  “  yang  shoo,” 
the  foreign  wine.  Until  they  saw  me  taste  it  no  one 
would  touch  it,  and  then  one  ventured.  He  was 
delighted ;  his  little  black  eyes  twinkled  and  opened 
wide  with  astonishment.  The  glass  was  passed 
round,  and  they  all  said,  “  It  is  go^,  it  is  good  ;  his 
Foreign  Excellency’s  wine  is  very  good.” 

About  this  time  a  boat  was  seen  approaching 
through  the  darkness.  The  sentries  hailed,  and  the 
men  in  the  boat  answered,  according  to  Doyle, 
“  Look  here ;  we  want  to  come  alongside  ;  we  have 
something  of  importance  to  communicate.”  Three 
or  four  miserable-looking  Chinamen  came  on  board, 
and  this  is  Doyle’s  account  of  his  conversation  with 
them. 

“  ‘  Ivook  here,’  said  I ;  ‘  what  do  you  want  ?  ’ 

“  And  they  said,  ‘  Look  here ;  we  are  the  men 
who  took  the  foreigners’  junk,  and  we  have  come  to 
give  ourselves  up  to  you  in  order  that  the  general’s 
vessel  may  be  released.’ 

“  ‘  Look  here,’  I  replied ;  ‘  you  are  not  the  men. 
I  don’t  believe  a  word  you  have  said.  Why  have 
you  endeavored  thus  to  deceive  his  Foreign  Excel¬ 
lency  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  0,  great  teacher,  be  not  too  angry  with  us,’  they 
answered.  ‘  For  look  here ;  we  are  not  indeed  the 
men  who  stole  the  jnnk.  We  are  simply  poor  rice- 


planters  who  live  on  yonder  bank,  and  the  Braves 
came  to  us  and  said.  Look  here ;  if  you  will  not  go 
on  board  that  barbarian  ship  we  will  kill  yon  and 
your  wives  and  children,  and  bum  your  farms  and 
lay  waste  your  fields.  And  so  we  took  counsel  to¬ 
gether  amongst  ourselves,  and  we  said.  Look  here ; 
it  will  be  better  for  us  to  trust  ourselves  in  the  hands 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  great  English  nation,  for  they  can 
but  take  our  lives ;  and  if  we  refuse  to  go  our  wives 
and  children  will  be  murdered  too.  Now,  therefore, 
we  beseech  you,  O  ever-to-be-venerated  teacher, 
ask  his  Foreign  Excellency  not  to  deal  too  hardly 
with  us.’ 

“  And  so  I  said,  ‘  Why,  look  here ;  as  yon  cer¬ 
tainly  are  not  the  men  who  took  the  junk,  you  may 

fo.  When  you  get  on  shore  go  to  the  chiefs  of  the 
(raves,  and  say  to  them.  Look  here ;  these  foreign¬ 
ers  are  wise  beyond  measure,  their  eyes  are  as  hawks’ 
eyes,  and  it  is  useless  to  praetise  deceits.  Send  off 
no  more  false  messengers,  for  it  will  avail  you  noth¬ 
ing/  ” 

These  poor  fellows  were  oveijoyed  at  their  es¬ 
cape.  'riie  Braves  could  hardly  have  been  a  bless¬ 
ing  to  them.  In  about  an  hour  some  more  men 
eame  with  the  very  same  story.  They  were  soon 
found  out.  and  allowed  to  return  with  a  similar  mes¬ 
sage.  During  the  night  a  third  came,  with  a  like 
result ;  this  time,  however,  the  stoiy-  had  been  va¬ 
ried  a  little. 

On  the  following  morning  a  fighting-boat  was 
coming  down  the  river  to  join  the  fleet.  It  was  de¬ 
termined  to  intercept  her.  With  this  object  we 
weighed  anchor  and  stood  in  close  to  the  mouth  of 
the  creek,  where  we  stopped,  and  manned  and 
armed  boats.  We  remained  close  alongside  hidden 
by  the  gunboat,  until  the  report  of  one  of  the  how¬ 
itzers  gave  us  the  signal  to  start.  The  fighting  junk 
then  being  within  easy  distance,  we  were  quickly 
alongside  her,  and  without  much  difficulty  we  made 
ourselves  masters  of  the  vessel.  She  was  brought 
alongside,  her  crew  transferred,  and  a  search  of  the 
vessel  was  made.  We  were  in  luck  again,  for  there 
was  half  a  million  of  copper  cash  on  boanl.  This, 
it  appeared,  was  for  the  pay  of  the  army. 

We  then  returned  to  Hankow  with  our  prizes  in 
tow,  and  restored  the  merchants’  junk  to  her 
owners ;  the  other  two,  with  the  prisoners,  we  kept 
for  about  a  week. 

Every  morning  and  evening  we  visited  the  ladies 
to  ask  if  they  wanted  anything.  At  first  they  were 
as  wild  as  possible,  and  Mrs.  Wang  used  frequently 
to  start  up  and  call  out  ip  a  commanding  tone, 
“  Ho,  there,  guards ;  take  away  these  barbarians !  ” 
but  by  degrt'es  they  got  tamer,  and  a  circumstance 
occurred  which  made  us  all  great  friends.  After 
.  this  we  used  to  supply  her  with  wine,  lend  her  il¬ 
lustrated  books,  and  amuse  her  with  our  epaulettes, 
gold  lace,  swords,  and  everything  else  that  we  could 
think  of. 

The  circumstance  to  which  I  have  alluded  was 
this.  One  day  the  ladies  complained  that  they 
were  very  unwell.  It  seemeii  that  since  their  lord 
ami  master  had  deserted,  the  servants  all  refused  to 
work,  and  the  ladies  could  get  nothing  cooked,  and 
they  were  conse<{uently  in  a  very  low  condition 
simply  from  want  of  food.  This  deficiency  of 
course  was  speedily  remedied,  and  then  we  set  our¬ 
selves  to  find  out  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
The  servants  evidently  thought  that  they  would  ex¬ 
tort  large  sums  of  money  in  this  way  from  the 
ladies.  They  were  mistaken,  however.  The  mat¬ 
ter  was  summarily  disposed  of  by  sending  for  them 
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and  expliuning  to  them  that  in  cornequence  of  their 
gross  misbehavior  we  had  determined  on  beheading 
them  all. 

It  astonished  us  no  little  to  see  their  calm  resig¬ 
nation  when  they  received  their  sentence.  They 
simply  said,  “Well,  if  you  will,  you  must!"  or 
something  of  that  sort  I  never  could  have  believed 
their  stoicism  to  be  possible,  and  should  always  have 
thought  that  they  doubted  the  sincerity  of  our  pur¬ 
pose,  had  I  not  seen  their  frantic  joy  when  they 
were  told  that  they  would  be  allowed  another 
chance  of  life,  provided  they  returned  to  their  du¬ 
ties  ;  they  were  as  though  they  had  veritably  arisen 
from  the  dead,  and  we  had  bmn  the  authors  of  the 
change.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  their  gratitude  knew 
no  bounds,  and  there  were  no  more  complaints. 

AVlien  it  was  reported  that  the  men  who  were 
implicated  in  the  junk’s  seizure  had  been  delivered 
up  and  punishe<l,  the  two  Imperial  vessels  and  their 
crews  were  released. 

Our  men  had  fraternized  very  considerably  with 
their  Celestial  brother-sailors,  —  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  on  leaving  the  ship  they  were  so  drunk  that 
their  efforts  to  row  their  vessels  to  the  land  were 
truly  ridiculous. 

We  parted  from  the  ladies  with  much  regret,  for 
I,  for  one,  had  learned  the  truth  of  the  old  adage, 
“Dum  capimus  capimur.”  They  took  with  them 
many  mementos  of  their  captivity  amongst  the 
fierce  AV'estem  barbarians,  anil  with  other  things,  I 
hope,  the  lesson  that  the  “  foreign  Devil  ”  is  not  so 
black  as  he  is  painted. 


HALF  AN  HOUR  IN  A  SERVANTS’  REG¬ 
ISTRY.* 

Ha\*tno  occasion  recently  to  repair,  by  appoint¬ 
ment,  to  one  of  those  places  which  have  of  late  be¬ 
come  quite  “  institutions  ”  in  this  country,  a  “  Ser¬ 
vants’  Registry  Office,”  I  was  let  in  for  half  an 
hour’s  entertainment  in  what  passed  within  my 
hearing,  though  it  presented  probably  but  a  sample 
of  the  daily  proceedings  in  an  establishment  of  the 
kind. 

I  had  come  to  meet  a  young  person  whose  servi¬ 
ces  I  was  anxions  to  secure  from  the  strong  terms  in 
which  she  had  been  recommended  to  me ;  but  as  I 
was  before  the  time  appointed,  and  she  was  consid¬ 
erably  after,  I  was  placed  in  the  position  of  an  un¬ 
intentional  witness  of  what  transpired  in  the  interval. 

Let  me,  first  of  all^  obseiwe  that  the  “  office  ”  in 
question  was  kept  by  a  female,  a  married  woman  of 
well-merited  reputation  for  respectability  and  judg¬ 
ment,  who  had  now  been  doing  business  for  years  in 
that  line,  and,  it  was  said,  had  made  a  good  thing  of 
it.  Slie  had  her  stated  hours  of  business,  and  did 
nothing  else.  Formerly  she  had  kept  a  shop,  a 
greengrocer’s  on  a  sm.all  scale,  carrying  on  the  twd 
businesses  together;  but  she  found  that  the  two 
lines  did  not  somehow  suit  one  another;  that  the 
supplying  her  customers  with  apples  and  cabbages 
interfered  so  with  her  “  domestic  ”  transactions  that, 
favoring  no  doubt  the  one  that  was  most  lucrative, 
she  disposed  of  her  stock-in-trade,  converted  her 
shop  into  what  she  termed  her  office,  with  an  ante 
or  waiting-room,  pulled  down  the  old  sign-boanl, 
and  replaced  it  by  another,  which  proclaimed  to  the 
passing  world,  in  gilt  and  blue,  that  the  undivided 
attention  of  the  proprietress  was  devoted  to  her 
“  registry,” 

*  From  adraiiee  sheets  at  London  Society  for  July,  1847. 


She  was  a  persou  eminently  adapted  for  the  call¬ 
ing  she  had  selected.  In  her  dress  she  was  fault¬ 
lessly  neat  and  simple.  Never  did  you  see  upon 
her  —  at  least  in  business  hours  —  so  much  as  a  su¬ 
perfluous  bit  of  ribbon,  far  leas  anything  approach¬ 
ing  the  gay  or  flashy.  Her  manner,  without  being 
dry,  was  thoroughly  business-like  and  the  same  to 
all  her  customers.  Whether  it  were  peeress  or  poor 
curate’s  wife,  whether  it  were  the  employer  of  a 
dozen  servants  or  only  of  one  of  all  work,  she  pre¬ 
served  consistently  the  same  civil  demeanor  to  every 
one,  so  that  all  came  away  with  a  correspondingly 
good  opinion  of  Mrs.  Primworthy. 

The  young  woman  whom  I  expected  not  having 
arrived,  Mrs.  Primworthy  begged  that  I  would  take 
a  seat  in  the  ante-room  already  referred  to,  which 
accordingly  I  did,  hoping,  as  I  did  so,  that  my  de¬ 
tention  might  not  be  long. 

This  apartment  evidently  served  as  Mrs.  Prim- 
worthy’s  sitting-room  when  she  was  not  pursuing 
her  professional  avocations.  There  was  a  conven¬ 
ient  window  in  the  dividing-wall  through  which, 
when  seated,  you  could  take  a  panoramic  view  of 
the  so-called  office.  This  intermediate  window  had 
been  left  open ;  so  that  not  only  could  I  see,  if  I 
wished,  those  in  the  next  room,  but  I  could  also  hear 
—  in  fact  I  could  not  help  hearing  —  their  conver¬ 
sation. 

Having  accordingly  taken  a  chair,  I  readily  ac- 
I  cepted  also  the  ofier  of  a  newspaper,  and  for  a  few 
moments  it  engaged  my  attention ;  but  I  soon  found 
reading  to  be  impossible,  owing  to  the  distractions 
of  the  adjacent  audience  chamlx>r,  so  I  gave  up  the 
attempt. 

ily  attention  was  first  drawn  off  on  the  arrival  of 
a  lady  in  her  carriage  and  pair,  who,  having  alighted, 
proceeded  to  relate  to  Mrs.  Primworthy  her  pitiable 
case.  Her  countenance,  I  fancied,  bore  a  look  of 
harassment ;  and  as  I  heard  her  disclose  the  plight 
that  she  was  in,  I  certainly  did  not  wonder  that  she 
should  evince  something  like  an.xiety. 

“  AVell,  Mrs.  Primworthy,”  she  began,  “  I  am  in 
great  trouble.  My  servants  are  all  leaving  me,  and 
I  cannot  Imagine  the  reason  why.  When  I  8.ay  all, 
I  mean  all  excepting  my  cook,  who  came  to  me 
about  a  fortnight  ago.  I  do  hope  she  will  stay,  for 
really  she  is  invaluable.  But  all  the  rest  have  given 
me  notice,  and  that  within  a  day  or  two  of  one  an¬ 
other.  They  seem,  without  any  cause,  to  have 
taken  a  whim  Into  thpir  heads  to  leave  me  in  less 
than  a  month  from  now.  I  feel  it  so  I  cannot  tell 
you.  When  I  think  of  the  ingratitude  of  their  be¬ 
havior,  to  say  nothing  of  the  perplexity  they  have 
placed  me  in,  it  almost  overcomes  me ;  and  then  we 
liave  visitors  coming  to  stay  with  us.  O,  Mrs. 
Primworthy,  I  am  quite  bewildered  at  the  pros¬ 
pect.” 

“  Well,  ma’am,  I ’m  exceedingly  sorry  to  hear  it : 
but  you  surely  don’t  mean  to  say  that  all  your  ser¬ 
vants  have  given  warning  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  indeed  I  do.  Now  you  know  our  old  nurse 
who  has  been  with  us  for  years,  and  who  I  suppased 
was  so  attached  to  the  family  that  she  could  not 
have  endured  the  thought  of  leaving  us.  Well,  she 
was  the  very  first,  positively,  to  give  me  notice. 
That  I  thought  bad  enough.  Then,  one  by  one,  the 
others  followed  her  example.  My  lady’s-maid,  who 
suits  me  to  a  nicety,  and  my  housemaid,  and  even 
that  steady  young  man  Jones,  whom  I  was  so  thank¬ 
ful  to  you  for  finding  for  me,  he  says  he  must  seek 
another  situation  too.” 

“  ’T  is  certainly  very  trying,  ma'am,  is  n’t  it  ?  I 
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wonder  whatever  can  be  the  cause  of  it  all.  Has 
there  been  nothing  unpleasant  with  them  that  you 
can  think  of,  ma’am  ?  Servants  are  really  getting 
so  high  and  mighty  in  their  notions  now,  that  they  ’ll 
scarce  bear  being  sMke  to.” 

“  O  dear,  no.  There  has  been  no  occasion  even 
for  fault-finding  lately.  And  it  seems  so  strange, 
they  all  say  they  are  so  sorry  to  go,  and  speak  of  the 
kindness  of  their  master  and  mistress,  yet  they  can¬ 
not  think  of  staying.  I  have  questioned  them,  and 
entreated  them  to  tell  me  what  is  the  matter ;  but 
the  only  answer  I  can  get  is :  ‘  Things  is  not  as  they 
used  to  be.’  But  I  am  not  aware  of  any  change. 
We  treat  them  exactly  the  same  as  we  always  have, 
and  they  have  no  complaints  to  make.  I  have  only 
one  comfort  amidst  it  all,  and  that  is,  my  new  cook, 
who  is  the  best,  I  think,  1  have  ever  had,  says  she 
is  quite  comfortable,  and  has  expressed  no  wish  to 
leave  me.  She  tells  me  also  she  has  known  of  ser¬ 
vants  elsewhere  being  seized  with  a  similar  freak, 
and  all  giving  notice  together.  1  think,  she  said,  in 
one  of  the  places  where  she  was  before  they  all  did 
so  one  morning.  But  it  is  fortunate  she  is  not  go¬ 
ing  too,  is  it  not,  Mrs.  Primworthy  ?  ” 

But  Mrs.  Primworthy,  I  noticed,  made  no  answer 
to  this  remark  ;  and  a  peculiar  look  she  put  on  made 
me  fancy  some  suspicion  had  occurred  to  her.  “  Do 
you  know,  ma’am,”  she  replied,  “  I  should  much  like 
to  talk  a  bit  to  your  footman  Jones.  He  knows  me 
well,  and  I  will  reason  with  him,  and  tell  him  what 
I  think  of  his  conduct.  It  can  do  no  harm,  ma’am.” 

“  O,  you  are  quite  at  liberty  to  do  so ;  but  I  am 
sure  it  will  be  no  sort  of  use.  Foolish  fellow,  he  is 
quite  resolved  to  be  gone  as  much  as  any  of  them. 
You  may  try  what  you  can  do.  Here,  Jones,”  said 
the  lady,  stooping  forward  to  beckon  the  man  in. 

“  Excuse  me,  ma’am,”  interposed  Mrs.  Prim¬ 
worthy,  “  I  must  ask  you  to  be  so  kind  as  to  step 
into  the  next  room,  as  I  think  he  won’t  like  speak¬ 
ing  out  before  you ;  so,  if  you  don’t  mind,  ma’.im, 
just  taking  a  seat  in  here  —  ”  (opening  the  door  of 
the  room  I  was  in). 

Mrs.  Primworthy  did  not  finish  her  sentence,  but 
showed  the  lady  in,  and  closing  the  door  again,  sum¬ 
moned  Jones  into  her  presence. 

I  own  I  felt  by  no  means  comfortable  on  being 
discovered  in  my  retreat,  especially  when  its  facili¬ 
ties  for  overhearing  became  apparent.  The  lady 
evinced  a  little  surprise  at  seeing  me,  and  perhaps 
felt  something  more  ;  but  we  both  remained  seated 
still  and  silent,  listening  to  the  conversation  be¬ 
tween  the  footman  and  the  registress.  And  now 
we  had  an  opportunity  of  admiring  the  shrewd  tact 
of  Mrs.  Primworthy.  Instead  of  opening  a  direct 
fire  upon  the  man  with  the  straight-forward  inquiry 
why  it  was  he  had  given  notice,  she  adopted  the 
masterly  flank  movement  of  expressing  a  deep  in¬ 
terest  in  the  cook  who  had  lately  left  the  place,  and 
after  enumerating  her  various  excellences,  all  of 
which  Jones  indorsed  to  the  full,  she  observed,  — 

“  Yes  indeed,  she  was  what  we  may  call  a  good 
servant,  and  no  mistake ;  and  what ’s  more,  she  was 
a  comfortable  sort  of  a  person  to  live  with;  and 
I ’m  quite  certain,  Jones,  if  she ’d  remained  you 
never  would  have  wanted  to  leave  the  same  as  you 
are.” 

“  No,  mum,  nor  none  on  us  would  n’t,  and  so 
that ’s  the  truth,”  admitted  Jones,  falling  at  once  into 
the  trap. 

“  It  makes  such  a  deal  of  difference,  does  n’t  it, 
Jones,  when  a  cook  makes  things  agreeable  in  the 
kitchen.  I  knew  it  was  so.  Servants  as  has  a  kind 


master  and  mistress  don’t  all  give  warning  that  way 
without  there  being  a  cause  for  it.” 

“  That  they  don’t,  mum,  and  accordin’  to  my  no¬ 
tions  servants  did  ought  to  be  all  of  a  equality  like, 
and  not  one  set  over  the  rest  on  ’em.  It  makes  a 
place  beyond  all  bearin’,  that  it  do.” 

I  stole  a  glance  across  at  the  lady,  and  it  was 
really  painful  to  witness  the  evident  discomfort 
which  this  observation  of  the  footman  occasioned 
her.  She  started  as  if  to  rise  irom  her  chair  and 
stop  further  discussion  ;  but  on  Mrs.  Primworthy  re¬ 
suming,  she  sat  still. 

“  And  then,  Jones,”  added  the  latter,  “  I ’ve  al¬ 
ways  found  when  a  cook  do  treat  her  fellow  servants 
bad,  it ’s  a  thing  she  can ’t  be  cured  of,  so  it  is  n’t 
any  use  arguing  with  her  on  it.” 

“  That ’s  just  where  it  is,  mum ;  and,  as  I  says, 
’t  ain’t  no  good  any  on  us  a  tryin’  to  remain.  Her 
temper  be  so  bad,  and  she  be  that  there  violent,  as 
no  one  can’t  bide  in  sight  of  her.  I ’m  sure  I ’ve 
always  a  wished  to  live  peaceable  like  with  every 
one ;  but  that  there  woman  she  won’t  leave  none  on 
us  alone.  ’Tis  her  natur,  I. expects ;  and  so  some¬ 
times  she  ’ll  be  abusin’  one,  sometimes  t’  other,  and 
sometimes  abusin’  us  all  round.  Such  a  time  as  I ’ve 
had  these  here  last  ten  days !  I ’d  sooner  list  for  a 
soldier.  I ’d  sooner  —  ” 

Here  Mrs.  Primworthy  intemipted  him.  “  Your 
mistress  is  sadly  put  about,  Jones.  Don ’t  you 
think  you  could  manage  to  stay  on  till  she  was 
suited  ?  and  you  might  have  more  time,  perhaps,  to 
look  out  for  a  good  place.” 

“  No,  mum ;  I ’m  very  sorry  for  missus,  but  I 
could  n’t  stay :  I  believe  as  it  would  be  the  death  o’ 
me.  I  was  going  to  say  as  I ’d  sooner  break  stones 
from  mornin’  to  night,  and  get  my  vittles  where  I 
could,  than  I ’d  bide  in  a  place  where  that  there 
woman  was.  If  we  was  a  lot  of  dc^,  she  could  n’t 
treat  us  no  worse  nor  she  do.  ’T  ain’t  mo  only, 
either :  every  one  as  comes  to  the  kitchen  catches  it 
,  from  her  just  the  same.  If  it ’s  the  baker  or  the 
grocer’s  man,  she  do  fly  at  ’em  as  if  she  was  a  tiger, 
axing  them  what  brings  ’em  there,  and  such  like,  till 
some  on  ’em  declares  as  they  won’t  come  no  more. 
’T  was  only  last  night  as  the  butcher’s  boy  said  some 
one  ebe  might  come  for  orders,  ’cos  he  should  n’t 
come  again.  Never  did  see  such  a  woman  in  all 
mv  life  :  she  must  be  abusin’  or  a  scolding  summut. 
W  hy,  one  day,  if  she  did  n’t  take  and  beat  the  poor 
cat  with  the  bastin’  spoon,  ’cos  she  happened  to 
come  nigh  the  hastener  when  she  was  a  roastin’,  till 
the  poor  animal  went  limpin’  off  under  the  dresser.” 

The  amazement  and  consternation  of  the  lady, 
which  had  been  fast  fomenting,  here  reached  a  cli¬ 
max,  and  completely  got  the  better  of  her.  Unable 
to  sit  quiet  any  longer,  she  quickly  rose  from  her 
chair,  and,  presenting  herself  again  in  the  office,  put 
an  end  to  the  discussion. 

The  appearance  of  his  mistress  Jones  took  as  a 
signal  for  him  to  withdraw ;  whereupon  the  lady  re¬ 
commenced. 

“  Well,  Mrs.  Primworthy,  I  have  overheard  all.  I 
really  do  not  know  how  I  feel !  I  am  amazed  !  I 
am  mortified  too.  How  I  have  been  taken  in  with 
that  woman  !  To  me  she  is  perfectly  respectful,  ap¬ 
pearing  to  know  her  place  most  thoroughly;  and 
yet  amongst  the  servants  she  must  be  a  regular 
virago.  Still,  I  feel  relieved  greatly,  disappointed 
though  I  am.  I  am  sure  I  have  to  thank  you  for 
the  way  in  which  you  elicited  the  truth  from  Jones, 
and  really  you  deserve  great  credit  for  being  so 
clever.” 
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Mrs.  Primworthy  smiled,  with  a  look  of  modest 
satisfaction,  and  replied,— 

“  Why,  ma’am,  when  you  told  me  what  the  cook 
had  said  to  you,  I  suspected  at  once  what  was  the 
matter.” 

“  Well,  I  say,  I  think  it  was  very  clever  of  you. 
But  I  am  greatly  to  blame,  for,  do  you  know,  I  en¬ 
tirely  foi^et  to  make  any  inquiry  respecting  the 
woman’s  temper,  so  I  am  just  punished  for  my  own 
stupid  forgetfulness.” 

“  VV'ell,  ma’am,  I  don’t  know.  You  might  not 
perliaps  have  heard  the  truth,  even  if  you  had  made 
that  inquiry.  You  see,  some  mistresses  makes  it  a 
sort  of  rule  never  to  say  a  single  word  to  harm  a  ser¬ 
vant  that  applies  to  them  for  a  character;  and  I 
know  one  lady,  for  example,  who,  though  she  has 
had  really  all  sorts  in  service,  gives  the  same  char¬ 
acter  to  every  one.  They  are  all  good-tempered,  all 
cleanly,  all  sober,  and  so  on ;  when  I  know,  as  a 
fact,  some  of  them  have  been  quite  different.  And 
then,  you  see,  ma’am,  this  woman  is  a  knowing  one ; 
she  never  shows  her  temper  to  you  :  most  likely  her 
former  mistresses  have  found  her,  like  you  have, 
quite  civil  and  respectful,  though  in  other  kitchens 
she  has  gone  on  as  she  has  in  yours.  It  is  seldom, 
too,  we  can  get  servants  to  spe^  out  of  one  another. 

I  assure  you,  ma’am,  they’ll  leave  a  good  place 
sooner.  I  don’t  know  when  I ’ve  heard  one  speak 
out  like  that  footman  of  yours  did :  and  it  is  a  great 
pity  they  don’t;  for  how  are  you  or  I  to  know, — 
how ’s  any  one  to  know,  —  the  real  characters,  when 
there ’s  an  agreement  like  to  keep  the  truth  back 
from  us  ?  I  suppose,  ma’am,  you  intend  giving  the 
cook  notice  ?  ” 

“  Indeed  I  shall,”  replied  the  lady.  “  I  shall  hurry 
home  and  give  her  warning  at  once ;  and  I  do  hope, 
by  doing  so,  I  shall  get  my  other  ser^-ants  to  stop  on. 
Do  you  think  they  will,  Mrs.  Primworthy  ’?  ” 

“  Really,  ma’am,  I  hope  they  may,  but  I  cannot 
undertake  to  say.  Servants  has  got  such  queer 
obstinate  notions  sometimes.  But  I  think  if  you 
can  send  the  cook  away,  without  letting  her  fancy 
any  one  has  been  telling  of  her,  it  is  the  best  thing 
you  can  do,  ma’am.” 

“  Good  morning,  then,  Mrs.  Primworthy :  I  must 
hurry  home.  I  shall  call  again  to-morrow ;  for  in 
any  case  you  will  have  to  help  me.  I  only  trust  that 
it  may  be  one  servant,  and  not  five,  that  I  shall  re- 1 
quire  you  to  find  for  me.” 

The  lady  now  re-entered  her  carriage,  and  the 
footman  closed  the  door  after  her.  Before,  however, 
driving  away,  she  seemed  to  have  remembered  some¬ 
thing  more,  for  Jones  was  sent  back  with  a  message 
relative  to  the  hour  of  the  morrow’s  visit ;  having 
delivered  which,  the  man  seized  the  opportunity  of 
adding  just  a  word,  as  if  in  self-vindication  :  — 

“  You  see,  mnm,  we  never  likes  tellin’  on  one  an¬ 
other  ;  but  when  a  woman  like  that  cook  do  forget 
herself,  and  come  to  treat  her  fellow-servants  as  if 
they  were  all  her  inferiors,  why  then,  I  don’t  think 
the  likes  of  her  don’t  deserves  no  consideration,  but 
only  to  be  treated  accordin’.” 

“  Quite  right,  Jones ;  you  need  never  mind  tell¬ 
ing  the  real  truth  in  such  a  case  as  that.” 

There  was  now  a  short  pause  ;  Mrs.  Primworthy 
taking  advantage  of  the  vacant  interval  to  put  on 
her  spectacles  and  cast  her  eye  through  a  handful  of 
papers  which  she  drew  from  her  desk.  Thinks  I  to 
myself,  as  I  mnsed  over  the  interview  just  concluded, 
such,  I  dare  say,  is  but  a  revelation  of  what  takes 
place  frequently  in  a  kitchen,  without  ever  reaching 
the  ear  of  master  or  mistress.  Probably  many  a 


mysterious  warning,  which  has  sorely  perplexed  the 
head  of  an  establishment,  is  traceable  to  some  such 
cause  as  that  just  divulged.  While  other  reasons 
are  alleged,  the  truth  is  that  there  is  some  cross- 

f rained,  cantankerous  spirit  below  stairs,  who  em¬ 
itters  kitchen  life  to  one,  if  not  more  of  its  oc¬ 
cupants,  till  further  endurance  of  it  becomes  unbear¬ 
able. 

I  was  about  to  resume  my  newspaper,  when  a  sec¬ 
ond  lady  stepped  in  by  appointment,  like  myself,  to 
meet  a  young  woman  who,  fortunately  for  her,  was 
already  awaiting  her  arrival  in  another  “  Salle 
d’Attente,”  and  had  only  to  be  summoned.  One 
glance  at  the  lady  convinced  me  that,  although  she 
might  be  mistress  of  an  establishment,  she  was  not 
blest  with  a  family.  That  somewhat  antiquated 
bonnet ;  that  rather  short,  adhesive  skirt,  which  evi¬ 
dently  gave  shelter  to  no  crinoline,  and  that  quaint¬ 
ly-pinned  shawl,  all  conspired  to  bespeak  unmistak¬ 
ably  the  old  maid.  She  spoke  deliberately,  yet 
somewhat  determinedly;  her  features  seemed  to 
take  no  interest  in  the  remarks  that  escaped  her, 
appearing  incapable  of  evincing  pleasure,  pain,  or 
animation. 

“  You  see,”  she  began,  with  a  slowness  bordering 
on  solemnity,  that  would  almost  justify  the  following 
specimen  of  punctuation,  “  Mrs.  Primworthy ;  I  re¬ 
quire,  a  person,  of  more  than  ordinary,  respectabili¬ 
ty.  Situated,  as  I  am;  and  there  being  only 
females,  in  my  house ;  it  is  necessary  to  avoid,  the 
slightest  cause,  for  scandal ;  or  even,  remark.  You 
know  ;  I  keep,  but  the  two.  I  require  them,  to  be  as 
correct,  as  myself,  in  every  way.” 

“  Of  course,  ma’am ;  naturally  you  do,”  replied 
the  ever  coinciding  Mrs.  Primworthy,  probably 
thinking  all  the  while  she  did  not  see  why  respect¬ 
able  attendants  were  more  indispensable  in  the  case 
of  this  unprotected  female  than  with  anybody  else, 
and  adding,  “  Perhaps  you  ’ll  allow  me  to  call  the 
young  woman,  as  she  is  waiting,  and  then  you  can 
speak  to  her  yourself.” 

The  summons  resulted  in  the  entree  of  a  good- 
looking  girl  of  about  two-and-twenty ;  well,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  not  gayly  dressed,  whose  bright  eyes  and 
animated  look  presented  a  marked  contrast  with  the 
unimpassioned  aspect  of  her  possible  future  mistress. 
Scarcely  possible,  too,  thought  I;  surely  this  cau¬ 
tious  maiden  lady  seeks  something  far  more  demure 
than  this  damsel.  The  girl  having  dropped  a  pro¬ 
pitiatory  courtesy,  the  lady  commenced  as  follows, 
each  word  weighed  with  consistent  deliberation  :  — 

“  You  have  been  in  service  before,  I  understand  ?  ” 
“  Yes  ma’am ;  I  was  housemaid  and  parlor-maid 
at  my  last  place.” 

“  What  sort  of  place  was  it  ?  —  a  quiet  place  ?  ” 
“O  yes,  ma’am;  ’twas  a  very  quiet  place,  and 
very  little  company.” 

“  Did  they  keep  any  men-servants  there  ?  ”  A 
decided  streM  upon  that  awful  word  of  three  letters 
being  perceptible. 

“  No,  ma’am,  they  did  n’t  keep  no  man-servants. 
'They  had  used  to  keep  a  footman  afore  I  come,  but 
as  I  could  wait  at  table,  master  said  as  he  should  n’t 
want  a  man  no  more.” 

“  And  did  you  and  the  cook  do  all  the  work  of 
the  house  ?  ” 

“  Not  quite  all,  we  did  n’t,  ma’am.  There  was, 
besides  us  two,  a  boy  as  used  to  clean  the  boots  and 
knives,  and  run  of  a  errand,  and  sometimes  help 
wait  at  table.” 

“  0,  indeed !  there  was  a  boy,  was  there  ?  — 
and  pray  what  t^e  was  the  boy  ?  ” 
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“  Well,  ma’am,  I  think  he  said  as  he  was  just 
turned  sixteen.” 

“  As  much  as  that  ?  Was  he  a  big  boy  or  a  little 
boy  ?  because,  you  know,  some  boys  at  sixteen  are 
almost  men,  and  quite  as  objectionable.” 

At  this  the  girl  could  not  suppress  a  smile,  nor 
could  I :  not  in  the  least  disconcerted,  however,  she 
replied,  — 

“  Why,  he  was  n’t  very  big  nor  yet  very  little, 
but  I  never  knowed  as  there  was  ever  anything 
against  the  boy.” 

Despairing,  I  conclude,  of  eliciting  further  infor¬ 
mation  touching  this  interesting  youth  of  sixteen, 
the  lady  who,  1  noticed,  had  been  scrutinizing  the 
young  woman’s  attire  from  head  to  foot,  next  went 
into  the  matter  of  dress,  on  which  subject  she  ap¬ 
peared  to  hold  decided  views. 

“  In  case  of  your  entering  my  service,  I  must  tell 
you  I  should  require  you  to  dress  very  simply.” 

“  O  yes,  ma’am,  certainly.  I ’ve  always  been 
’customed  to  dress  plain.” 

“Yes,  but,”  resumed  the  lady,  “I  cannot  say  I 
consider  your  dress  to-day  at  all  suited  to  a  ser¬ 
vant.” 

As  I  glanced  at  the  girl’s  clothing,  1  confess  I 
could  diKover  nothing  with  which  even  a  fastidious 
mistress  could  find  fault.  The  bonnet  certainly 
was  trimmed  with  broad  green  ribbon  and  the  gown, 
a  clean  print,  appeared  to  owe  its  expansion  to  one 
<rf  those  contrivances  held  evidently  in  virtuous  hor¬ 
ror  by  her  punctilious  criticiser. 

“  You  may  depend  upon  it,”  she  continued,  “  it  is 
very  much  more  becoming  that  the  dress  of  a  fe¬ 
male  should  sit  close  to  her  person  than  that  it 
should  be  spread  out  away  from  it  in  that  manner.” 

I  wondered  at  the  moment  in  what  sense  the  word 
“  becoming  ”  was  to  be  taken,  whether  the  estimable 
lady  was  under  the  impression  that  a  skirt  which 
sat  as  hers  did  tended  most  to  show  the  figure  to 
advantage.  Some  further  allusion,  however,  which 
she  made  relative  to  the  proverbial  unsuitablen&ss 
of  crinoline  for  going  up  stairs  soon  convinced  me 
that  her  objection  to  the  article  arose  solely  from 
her  notions  of  propriety. 

After  some  further  observations  on  the  part  of  the 
lady,  in  which  she  pointed  out  the  impossibility  of 
the  girl’s  doing  her  work  properly  while  encumbered 
with  the  appendage  in  question,  the  latter  yielded 
so  far  as  to  consent  to  lay  it  aside  and  appear  sleek 
and  slim  during  working  hours.  This  point  gained, 
the  lady  next  inquired,  — 

“  Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  wearing  a 
cap  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  ma’am,  I ’ve  always  been  used  to  wear  a 
cap.” 

“  I  wonder  whether  it  is  what  /  should  call  a  cap. 
Some  servants  of  mine  have  told  me  before  I  en¬ 
gaged  them  that  they  wore  caps,  but  on  coining  to 
me  they  have  had  nothing  on  their  heads  but  a  tiny 
bit  of  net  which  you  could  not  even  see  unless  you 
stood  behind  them.  Before  engaging  you,  I  think  1 
should  like  to  see  one  of  your  caps.” 

“  Very  well,  ma’am.” 

“  You  tell  me  you  have  been  accustomed  to  open 
the  door.  I  hope  your  manner  to  visitors  is  respect¬ 
ful  and  modest,  especially  when  a  gentleman  calls. 
I  have  not  many  gentlemen  visitors,  but  you  know, 
to  a  gentleman  you  cannot  be  too  guarded  and  re¬ 
served  in  your  manner.  Never  say  a  word  more 
than  you  can  he4p,  and  never  be  seen  to  smile  or 
look  pleased  as  some  servants  do.” 

Tbe  next  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  lady  had 


reference  to  her  leaving  her  last  place, —  the  reason 
why.  To  which  the  girl  with,  as  I  thought,  great 
candor  gave  an  answer  wellnigh  fatal  to  her  pres¬ 
ent  prospect  of  engagement. 

“  Well,  ma’am,  missus  always  said  she  was  quite 
satisfied  with  the  way  I  did  my  work,  and  I  should 
n’t  have  had  to  leave  only  she  thought  as  1  had  an 
acquaintance.”  ‘  * 

“  A  what  ?  ” 

“  An  acquaintance,  ma’am.” 

“  An  acquaintance  !  ”  exclaimed  the  maiden  lady, 
her  hitherto  inflexible  features  being  for  the  first 
time  summoned  to  participate  in  the  horrified 
amazement  with  which  the  disclosure  was  received, 
—  “  an  acquaintance  !  O,  I  do  not  wonder  that 
you  should  have  had  notice.  I  would  never  keep  a 
servant  in  my  house  who  was  capable  of  such  an  im¬ 
propriety.  A  place  soon  loses  its  name  for  respect¬ 
ability  If  acquaintances  are  tolerated.”. 

“  But,  if  you  please,  ma’am,  replied  the  young 
woman,  “  it  was  n’t  true,  only  missus  suspected 
so.” 

“  Ah !  but  I  should  be  afraid  she  had  some  ground 
for  her  suspicion.  Servants  are  so  foolish.  They 
require  so  much  watching  to  keep  them  proper  and 
respectable  that  it  causes  ladies  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  and  anxiety.  It  shall  never  be  said  that  I 
fail  to  look  after  mine.  Even  on  the  Sunday',  when 
they  must  of  course  go  to  church,  I  keep  them  with¬ 
in  my  own  observation.  I  always  make  them  walk 
close  behind  me  and  sit  near  my  pew  where  I  can 
see  them,  so  that  no  one  can  even  speak  to  them 
without  my  being  aware  of  it ;  besides  that,  I  con¬ 
sider  it  my  duty  to  see  all  the  letters  that  my  ser¬ 
vants  receive,  so  as  to  prevent  anything  like  an  im¬ 
proper  correspondence.” 

On  the  disclosure  of  so  complete  a  system  of 
espionage  the  idea  seemed  to  occur  to  the  young 
woman  that  the  situation  might  not  be  quite  so  de¬ 
sirable  as  she  had  supposed,  and  for  the  first  time 
there  were  sy'inptoms  of  non-acquiescence  in  the 
lady’s  mode  of  dealing  with  her  domestics ;  so  she 
replied,  still  quite  respectfully,  — 

“  Please,  ma’am,  I ’ve  always  been  used  to  have 
an  hour  or  two  to  myself  of  a  Sunday  afternoon, 
and  I  ain’t  never  been  ’customed  to  show  anybody 
the  letters  as  I  gets.” 

“  Well,  I  could  not  alter  my  rules  for  any  ser¬ 
vant.  I  only  act  in  accordance  with  what  I  con¬ 
ceive  to  be  my  duty.  If  you  think  my  ways  too 
strict,  you  had  better  not  think  of  my  ])laoc.” 

There  was  a  few  moments’  pause,  during  which 
the  girl  looked  down,  as  if  to  collect  from  off  the 
floor  her  thoughts  or  words  wherein  to  expre-ss  them, 
the  result  being,  as  I  quite  anticipated,  her  final  an¬ 
swer. 

“  I ’m  ’most  afeard,  ma’am,  I  should  n’t  give  you 
satisfaction.” 

An  exchange  of  “  goal  mornings  ”  now  termi¬ 
nated  this  interesting  though  abortive  interview ; 
and  Mrs.  Primworthy  and  the  lady  being  left  in  sole 
occupation  of  the  oflice,  the  latter  recommenced. 

“  I  scarcely  theught  that  person  would  answer  for 
me  when  she  came  into  your  office.  She  Is  evident¬ 
ly  fond  of  dress,  and  altogether  there  was  a  style 
about  her  that  I  do  not  like  in  a  servant.” 

“  Well,  ma’am,”  replied  Mrs.  Prim  worthy,  “  as 
regards  the  matter  of  dress,  why  you  see,  ma’am, 
servants  is  apt  to  get  a  bit  dressy  now-a-days,  and 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  ma’am,  I  should  n’t  really  have 
considered  that  girl  at  all  gayly  dressed  as  the  times 
go.  Things  is  a  good  deal  changed  now  in  compar- 
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ison  as  they  used  to  be,  and  the  fact  is,  you  can’t 
^t  servants  to  dress  themselves  the  same  as  they 
iid  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  with  large  caps  tied 
under  the  chin,  and  bonnets  with  scarcely  any  rib¬ 
bon,  and  short  skimpy  skirts,  and  such  like.  The 
times  is  altered,  and  we  sha’n’t  have  servants  the 
same  as  they  used  to  be  never  again  no  more.  Be¬ 
sides,  ma’am,  mistresses  is  so  ditferent.  1  know 
some  that  takes  a  sort  of  pride  in  the  appearance  of 
their  servants,  and  would  n’t  have  them  dressed  in 
the  old-fashioned  style  on  no  account  whatever.” 

“  How  strange  that  does  seem !  Perhap  you  had 
better  try  and  find  me  a  more  elderly  person. 
Have  you  any  one  on  your  list  at  present  who  you 
think  would  suit  me  ?  ” 

“  No,  ma’am,  not  at  present,  I 'm  sorry  to  say,  no 
one  at  all ;  and  I ’m  really  afraid  I  shall  have  some 
difficulty  in  meeting  with  the  kind  of  person  you 
require.” 

‘‘  So  I  should  fancy,”  soliloquized  I,  as  on  the  de¬ 
parture  of  this  model  mistress  I  indulged  in  specu¬ 
lations  as  to  whence  the  good  lady  had  derived  her 
notions  of  “  domestic  ”  treatment ;  whether  she  had 
herself  in  earlier  years  been  subjected  to  anything 
correspondent  in  the  way  of  supervision  and  re¬ 
straint,  and  whether,  if  so,  how  it  had  answered  in 
her  own  case.  Whether,  for  example,  pains  had 
been  taken  to  impress  upon  her  youthful  mind  the 
impropriety  of  possessing  an  “  acquaintance,”  and 
ail  such  objectionable  superfluities  had  been  judi¬ 
ciously  kept  aloof.  AVho  knows  but  what  her  pres¬ 
ent  freedom  from  marital  encumbrance  m.ay  be  due 
to  the  successful  adoption  of  this  system  ?  She 
may  perhap  owe  her  state  of  blissful  celibacy  to 
the  praiseworthy  intervention  of  parents  or  others 
who  checked  every  tendency  to  cultivate  an  ac¬ 
quaintance,  and,  thanks  to  their  efforts,  life  remains 
to  her  one  continued  game  of  solitaire.  But  be  it 
even  so,  I  began  to  have  my  doubts  whether  the 
plan  on  which  this  respeted  lady  acted  was  the 
right  one.  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  see  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  treating  servants  Tike  young  school-girls, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  practicable  imptoesibility  of 
doing  so.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  nuisance  to  know 
that  one  or  more  young  men  are  hovering  over  an 
equal  number  of  your  female  attendants,  and  a  still 
greater  one  when,  on  the  ripning  of  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  into  something  more,  a  good  servant  like 
Betsy  takes  herself  off  “  for  better  for  worse,”  leav¬ 
ing  you  as  good  as  cookless  or  nurseless  or  house¬ 
maidless  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if,  after 
such  painful  exprience,  the  mistress  of  a  house 
should  insert  a  clause  in  her  resolutions  prohibiting 
henceforth  all  followers  ;  but  this  does  not  answer, 
nor  ever  will  while  the  law  of  nature  continues 
against  it ;  and  so  singular  am  I,  that  I  now  prefer 
engaging  a  servant  who  has  a  respctable  well-de¬ 
fined  Joseph  on  the  horizon  with  whom  she  is  pr- 
mitted  to  “  keep  company  ”  at  intervals,  rather  than 
a  young  woman  who  I  know,  will  be  on  the  watch 
to  take  in  tow  the  first  Dick,  Tom,  or  Harry,  — 
perhap  all  three,  whom  she  may  succeed  in  signal¬ 
izing. 

But  the  time  was  passing,  and  mv  young  woman 
had  not  come._  Weary  of  waiting,  I  rose  to  depart, 
when  Mrs.  Primworthy,  knowing  I  had  come  some 
distance,  prevailed  upn  me  to  “  wait  a  little  lon¬ 
ger.”  I  was  about  to  spak  to  her  about  the  prson 
whom  the  maiden  lady  had  sent  adrift,  and  who,  I 
thought,  might  have  suited  me,  when  she  was  again 
summoned  back  to  her  office.  A  young  man  with 
light  hair  and  fair  complexion  about  five-and-twen- 


ty,  well  got-up  in  a  suit  of  light-colored  garments, 
and  an  Albert  chain  dangling  gracefully  from  a 
buttonhole,  had  come  to  transact  business  with  the 
accommodating  Mrs.*  Prim  worthy.  He  has  come  in 
quest  of  a  valet  de  chambre,  was  my  conclusion ;  or, 
may  be,  he  is  a  married  man,  and  is  deputed  by 
his  wife  to  negotiate  for  some  female  servant  or 
other.  It  was  then  with  unfeigned  surprise  that  I 
heard  Mrs.  Primworthy  address  him  familiarly  as 
“  Thomas,”  inquiring  interestedly,  at  the  same  time, 
after  his  parents  and  family.  Greater  still  was  my 
amazement  when,  on  proceeding  to  business,  I  heard 
the  question  asked  him,  “  What  made  you  leave 
your  last  situation  ?  ”  Yes  indeed,  however  hard  to 
credit  it,  this  was  a  footman  out  of  place !  He  had 
come  to  see  if  Mrs.  Primworthy  could  find  him 
another  berth. 

“Why  did  I  leave  my  last  situation?”  he  an¬ 
swered,  echoing  Mrs.  Primworthy’s  question,  “  I  left 
it  because  my  feelings  would  not  allow  me  to  remain 
any  longer;  and  when  you  hear  all  particulars, 
you  ’ll  only  wonder  how  I  put  up  with  it  so  long.” 

“  Indeed,  Thomas.  I ’m  sorry  to  hear  that.  Let 
me  see, — you  was  only  there  four  months,  —  was 
not  that  all  ?  ” 

“  Six  months,  Mrs.  Primworthy,  such  a  six  months 
as  I  hop  never  to  pass  in  any  other  situation,  and 
I  ’ll  take  care  I  don’t  if  I  can  help  it.  Why,  they 
don’t  know  how  to  treat  a  respctable  man ;  and 
then,  the  things  I  was  expeted  to  do  there,  it  brings 
up  all  my  inilignation  to  think  of  them.  First  of 
all,  I  was  n’t  even  given  a  room  to  myself,  but  was 
forced  to  share  a  bedroom  with  the  groom,  a  common 
fellow  who  used  to  snore  so  loud  I  had  to  lie  awake 
for  hours  listening  to  him.  To  think  of  this,  after 
what  I  had  been  accustomed  to !  and  then,  this  low 
chap,  he  knew  so  little  of  his  place,  and  all  that  was 
due  to  me,  that  he  refused  to  clean  my  boots  the 
very  first  morning  after  I  came,  saying  I  was  just  as 
much  a  servant  as  he  was ;  so  that  I  had  actually  to 
do  my  own  boot-cleaning  during  the  whole  of  those 
blessed  six  months.” 

“  Well  but,  Thomas,  I  don’t  think  such  little  an¬ 
noyances  as  those,  sufficient  cause  for  leaving  a  good 
situation.” 

“You  wouldn’t  call  it  a  good  situation  if  you 
knew  all  the  rest  I  had  to  put  up  with.  A  good  situa¬ 
tion  indeed !  That  is  just  what  I  was  told  it  was 
before  I  went  there.  I  expected  they  were  good 
stylish  sort  of  pople,  who  knew  what  a  man  in  my 
position  would,  and  what  he  would  not  stand.  Such 
unfashionable  hours,  too,  as  they  kept  I  never  heard 
of  before  !  If  they  did  n’t  breakfast  at  eight  o’clock, 
and  then  expect  me  to  be  all  dressed  and  ready  to 
attend  table  at  such  a  time  of  day  a.s  that.  Of 
course  I  told  them  at  once  I  could  n’t  do  it ;  they 
must  get  the  parlor  maid  to  wait  at  breakfast,  and 
answer  the  bells,  too,  and  not  expet  me  anywhere 
up  stairs  till  after  twelve  o’clock.” 

“  That  was  making  rather  bold,  I  think,  Thomas. 
You  ’ll  find  very  few  places  indeed  where  you  ’ll  be 
left  to  yourself  till  twelve  in  the  day.” 

“  Well,  Mrs.  Primworthy,  that  is  my  resolution, 
and  I  intend  keeping  to  it.  They  required  nothing 
more  at  my  former  situation,  bebause  they  knew 
better  what  a  man  like  me  was  entitled  to.  But 
there  was  lots  of  other  things  they  wanted  me  to 
submit  to.  When  I  engaged  for  the  place,  it  was 
understooil  that  I  should  have  a  suit  of  clothes  at 
the  end  of  every  six  months,  making  two  suits  in  the 
year ;  but  after  I  had  been  there  amut  two  months, 
the  gentleman  sends  for  me  and  says  he,  “  Thomas, 
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there  are  two  suits  of  clothes  of  mine  on  the  drawers 
in  my  dressing-room  which  you  can  have ;  they  are 
not  at  all  worn  out ;  take  and  get  them  altered  to 
fit  you  as  they  are  well  worth.it.”  I  felt  my  pride 
hurt  at  this,  and  no  wonder,  so  says  I  to  him,  “  No, 
sir,  I ’m  much  obliged  to  you,  I  don’t  wear  other 
people’s  cast-olT  clothing,  but  I  don’t  mind  carrying 
them  down  stairs  and  giving  them  to  Bill  the  groom. 

I  dare  say  they  will  be  useful  to  him,  and  perhaps 
he  won’t  mind  wearing  them  as  they  are  without 

even  altering !  ”  And  what  do  you  think  Mr. - 

says  to  me  because  I  mentioned  this  about  Bill  and 
the  old  clothes  ?  Why,  he  calls  me  an  insolent  fel¬ 
low,  and  tells  me  to  ^  off  down  stairs.  So,  when 
my  time  was  up,  at  the  end  of  the  six  months,  I  re¬ 
ceived  my  wages  right  enough,  and  quite  naturally 
I  looked  for  the  suit  of  clothes  according  to  agree¬ 
ment;  thinking  how  nice  it  would  be  for  me  to  have 
some  good  new  things  to  come  away  with,  when 
Mr. -  turns  and  begins  abusing  me  like  any¬ 

thing,  saying  he  had  done  more  than  ever  he  was 
bound  to  do  in  oiTering  me  those  old  things  of  his, 
so  I  should  n't  get  anything  more  out  of  him,  and  it 
was  no  use  for  me  trying  to.  If  that  was  n’t  be¬ 
having  shabby !  ” 

“  I  think,  Thomas,”  interposed  Mrs.  Primworthy, 
“  you  was  wrong  in  refusing  the  clothes.  Perhaps 
if  it  was  not  specified  that  the  clothes  should  be  new 

ones,  Mr. - considered  he  was  acting  up  to  the 

terms  he  enga^d  you  on  in  offering  you  what  he 

did.  I  know  Mr. - has  always  been  represented 

to  me  as  a  thorough  gentleman,  and  the  last  young 
man  as  was  there  said  it  was  a  nice  comfortable 
place  and  he  was  sorry  to  leave.  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  Thomas,  1  ’m  afraid  you  was  a  little  bit  spoiled, 
as  the  sajing  is,  at  the  place  where  you  was  be¬ 
fore.” 

“  Well,  you  do  astonish  me  to  think  how  any 
man  of  proper  feelings  could  call  that  a  comfortable 
place ;  but  it  showed  the  sort  of  men  they  had  be¬ 
fore  me  when  they  had  actually  been  in  the  habit 
of  carrying  the  coals  up  stairs.  They  tried  this  on 
with  me  when  first  I  came,  expecting  I  was  going 
to  carry  two  or  three  great  scuttlefuls  of  coals  a  day 
all  the  way  from  the  coal-cellar  up  to  the  drawing¬ 
room.  But,  as  I  told  them,  my  hands  are  not  made 
fw  that  sort  of  work,  and  what ’s  more,  I  understood 
my  place  much  too  well  to  submit  to  it  if  they  had 
b^n.  I  never  made  any  objection  to  lift  the  coals 
on  to  the  fire  when  the  coal-box  stood  ready  beside 
the  chimneyqiiece,  so  as  to  save  the  ladies  the  trou¬ 
ble  ;  and  as  I  was  anxious  to  be  accommodating,  I 
told  them  if  they  would  get  a  sort  of  coal-cupboartl 
built  on  the  landing  outside  the  drawing-room  door, 

as  Lady - did,  to  hold  two  or  three  days’  coal,  I 

should  n’t  even  make  a  difficulty  about  filling  the 
coal-box  from  there ;  but  as  to  carrying  the  coal-box 
up  stairs,  I  should  n’t  do  it.” 

And  did  they  actually  let  you  off  carrying  the 
coals  ‘i  ”  inquired  the  astonished  Mrs.  Primworthy, 
becoming,  like  myself,  more  and  more  amazed  at 
Thomas’s  presumption.  “  If  they  did,  I  think  you 
were  treated  with  great  indulgence  there  alto¬ 
gether.” 

“  Indulgence !  ”  exclaimed  the  man,  “  don’t  speak 
of  indulgence  in  that  house.  I  might  as  well  have 
gone  for  six  months  to  jail  at  once  for  all  the  in¬ 
dulgence  that  was  allowed  us  there.  Of  course,  a 
man  like  me  when  he  has  done  his  work,  likes  to 
spend  his  evenings  now  and  then  with  his  friends  or 
at  his  club.  But  never  could  I  get  out  of  a  night 
without  first  asking  leave,  and  then  it  was  always. 


“  What  do  you  want  to  go  out  for,  Thomas  ?  ”  or  ^ 
“  MTiere  do  you  want  to  go  to,  Thomas  ?  ”  or  “  How  { 
long  shall  you  be  gone,  Thomas  ?  ”  making  me  feel 
more  like  as  if  I  was  a  ticket-of-leave  man  than  a 
man  bearing  the  respectable  character  that  I  did. 
And  would  you  believe,  though  I  offered  to  put  a 
lock  on  the  back  door  and  stand  the  expense  my¬ 
self,  so  as  I  might  come  in  any  hour  of  the  night 
without  disturbing  the  family,  the  gentleman  he 
would  n’t  allow  it,  saying  he  wondered  only  however 
I  could  ask  such  a  thing.  That  does  n’t  much  look 
like  indulgence,  I  should  say,  should  you  ?  ” 

“As  to  the  matter  of  going  out  at  nights,,! 
Thomas,”  replied  Mrs.  Primworthy,  “  I  know  of  | 
many  places  where  that  is  not  allowed  for  a  habit,  '[ 
and  yet  the  master  and  mistress,  I  should  say,  quite  ! 
as  indulgent  as  need  be.  But  now,  what  do  you  ; 
wish  me  to  do  for  you  ?  because,  you  see,  here  is 
some  one  else  come  to  do  business  wifh  me  and  I  , 
dare  say  her  time  is  precious,  the  same  as  mine  is.” 

“  Why,  what  I  want  is  a  regular  first-class  situa-  ; 
tion  ;  and  I  think  a  butler’s  place  the  one  to  suit  me 
best,  because  people  always  treat  a  butler  with  great¬ 
er  respect  and  consideration  than  they  do  a  footman. 

It  seems  to  me  a  butler  holds  a  situation  sort  of 
half  way  in  a  family  between  the  parlor  and  the 
kitchen.  He  is  not  exactly  master  nor  he  is  n’t  look¬ 
ed  upon  quite  like  a  servant ;  and  then,  too,  his 
having  charge  of  the  wine,  and  the  silver  and  such¬ 
like  things,  of  itself  makes  his  place  of  importance ; 
and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Mrs.  Primworthy,  it  is  not 
every  one  that  is  qualified  for  it,  but  after  the  expe¬ 
rience  I  have  had  —  ” 

Thomas  was  not  permitted  to  finish  the  proclama¬ 
tion  of  his  competency  for  the  office  newly  aspired 
to,  Mrs.  Primworthy  making  so  manifest  a  transfer 
of  her  attention  to  the  new  arrival  that  he  made  his 
bow,  signifying  at  the  same  time  his  intention  of 
calling  again  in  a  day  or  two.  What  was  effected 
at  the  threatened  interview  I  did  not  learn,  but  I 
remember  thinking  at  the  time,  had  I  been  Mrs. 
Primworthy,  I  should  be  somewhat  cautious  about 
helping  this  airified  gentleman  into  a  first-class 
family,  even  in  the  new  form  of  butler.  Curiosity 
tempted  me  to  ask  the  woman  something  about 
him,  when  she  told  me  she  had  known  him  for 
years;  that  he  had  been  taken  by  the  hand  out  of  a 
hovel  by  some  one  or  other  who  had  given  him  a 
decent  education  and  provided  him  with  two  or 
three  successive  situations.  Till  lately,  none  knew 
his  place  better  than  did  Thomas,  but  he  had 

recently  held  a  situation  at  a  Lady - ’s,  who 

had,  in  fact,  as  Mrs.  Primworthy  expressed  it,  com¬ 
pletely  spoiled  him.  This  lady,  under  the  by  no 
means  rare  delusion  that  she  had  got  a  treasure, 
was  persuaded  that  she  could  not  do  enough  for 
Thomas  nor  require  too  little  from  him,  coupled 
with  a  superstitious  dread  of  the  awfulness  of  the 
calamity,  should  Thomas  ever  leave  her.  Under 
the  combined  influence  of  these  joint  impressions,  it 
was  no  wonder  if  Thomas’s  indulgences  increased 
both  in  number  and  in  magnitude.  What  he  liked 
he  did,  and  what  he  liked  not  he  left:  alone  or  did 
by  deputy,  till  it  had  grown  hard  to  define  exactly 
the  nature  of  the  position  which  he  held  in  this 

Lady - ’s  establishment ;  and  there,  no  doubt,  it 

was  he  had  conceived  the  happy  notion  of  a  neutral 
office  between  up  stairs  rule  and  down  stairs  8ei> 
vitude  for  which  he  deemed  himself  so  admirably 

suited.  ‘But  in  an  evil  day  for  him,  Lai^ - took 

ill  and  died,  died  most  unexpectedly.  Poor  Thom¬ 
as,  of  course,  participated  in  the  general  disper- 
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gion  of  her  retinue  that  ensued,  winding  up  in  the 

service  of  this  Mr. - ,  six  months’  experience  of 

which  had  quite  satisfied  him. 

It  was  now  my  turn,  the  last  comer  already  al¬ 
luded  to  being  the  individual  whom  I  was  expect¬ 
ing  and  whose  appearance  was  verily  a  relief  to 
me ;  for  although  I  confess  to  have  been  somewhat 
entertained  by  much  I  had  been  fain  to  listen  to,  I, 
in  truth,  desired  to  hear  no  mOre.  My  own  busi¬ 
ness  was  of  a  very  ordinary  nature  and  speedily 
concluded.  Had  anything  passed  worth  jotting 
down,  it  should  have  been  recorded  for  the  benefit 
of  the  reader ;  but  I  refrain  from  inflicting  the  re¬ 
cital  of  my  commonplace  transaction  upon  others 
who,  like  myself,  have  probably  had  enough  of  the 
subject. 

My  admission  behind  the  scenes,  if  I  may  so  term 
it,  went,  I  think,  to  strengthen  the  notions  1  had 
already  held  as  to  the  correct  mode  of  dealing  with 
domestic  servants.  I  had  always  been  under  the 
impression  that  there  were  two  errors  to  guard 
against  if  you  desire  to  be  satisfiictorily  served. 
One  is,  the  mistake  of  being  over  strict,  and  the 
other  that  of  being  too  indulgent.  To  steer  evenly 
a  midway  course  between  these  two  very  common 
tendencies,  while  it  forms  one  of  the  secrets  of  suc¬ 
cessful  managment,  is  an  art  of  which  few  are  mas¬ 
ter.  And  a'  third  notion  of  mine  is  this,  —  that  for 
the  kitchen,  the  happiest  and  most  successful  form 
of  government  is  the  republican.  If  cook  be  presi¬ 
dent,  let  her  be  nothing  more.  A  monarchy  be¬ 
low  stairs  never  answers.  If  cook  is  permitted 
to  wield  the  reins,  she  will  very  soon  assume  the 
whip,  and  the  community  will  be  subject  to  perio<l- 
ical  disruption.  Being  already  prepossessed  with 
the  correctness  of  my  theory,  I  came  away  with  ex¬ 
isting  impressions  deepened  by  what  I  was  con¬ 
strained  to  hear  during  my  halt-hour’s  detention  in 
the  Servants’  Registry. 


HANNAH  LIGHTFOOT. 

Of  the  endless  series  of  scandals  about  the  reign¬ 
ing  house  of  Great  Britain,  circulated  by  historians, 
memoir-writers,  gossips,  and  liars,  only  one  has  had 
a  long  and,  so  to  speak,  an  interesting  life,  and  that 
is  the  story  of  Hannah  Lightfoot,  the  “  Fair 
Quaker.”  The  mass  of  people  who  do  not  read 
history  have  forgotten  George  H.’s  full-fleshed  mis' 
tresses,  and  the  preposterous  accusations  which  for 
years  were  levelled  at  almost  all  the  children  of 
George  HI.  Only  Brighton  remembers  clearly  or 
cares  to  recall  the  brutalities  of  George  IV.,  and 
five  sixths  of  the  younger  generation,  if  they  heard 
Mrs.  Jordan’s  name,  would  ask  who  she  was.  One 
scandal,  however,  lives.  It  is  forty-seven  years 
since  George  HI.  died,  and  there  are  still  thousands 
of  families,  if  the  truth  were  known,  perhaps  tens  of 
thousands  of  families,  who  believe  firmly  that  the 
Farmer  King  married  in  his  boyhood  a  girl  named 
Hannah  Lightfoot,  a  Quaker,  the  daughter  of  a 
tradesman,  that  she  lived  in  retirement  many  years, 
that  as  no  Royal  Marriage  Act  existed  the  marriage 
with  Queen  Charlotte  was  null,  and  that  the  entire 
royal  family  is  illegitimate.  A  still  larger  number, 
though  rejecting^  this  version  as  a  little  too  absurd 
for  credence,  believe  that  Hannah  Lightfoot  was  a 
real  person,  that  she  was  George  HI.’s  only  irregu¬ 
lar  love,  and  that  the  children  are  still  scattered 
about  the  world,  high  in  the  public  service.  Ask 
almost  any  lady,  indeed,  in  England,  old  enough  to 
remember  the  Regency,  and  she  will  tell  you  that 


she  firmly  believes  in  the  legend,  and  that  whether 
there  was  a  marriage  or  not,  there  was  “  something 
in  the  story.”  The  longevity  of  the  myth  is  not 
perhaps  unnatural.  The  idea  of  King  Cophetua 
and  the  beggar  maid,  that  is,  of  the  equality  pro¬ 
duced  by  love,  is  a  favorite  one  with  all  mankind, 
and  the  English  people  have  been  educated  by  their 
novelists  .to  believe  in  secret  marriages,  changed 
children,  suppressed  documents,  and  all  manner  of 
semi-legal,  semi-prurient  rubbish.  Ignorance  is  a 
much  more  diffused  quality,  too,  than  is  usually 
allowed,  or  educated  persons  would  not  imagine,  as 
it  is  quite  clear  from  the  “  Princess  Olive  ”  trials 
they  do  imagine,  that  a  succession  confirmed  by  a 
thousand  Acts  of  Parliament  could  be  upset  by  the 
discovery  that  George  HI.  was  as  a  minor,  a  libertine, 
or  a  scoundrel  The  determined  efforts,  too,  of  a 
single  family,  or  rather  of  a  single  person,  Mrs. 
Serres,  to  prove  some  connection  between  herself 
and  the  royal  family  have  helped  to  keep  the  scan¬ 
dal  alive,  till  at  last  worshipping  loyalists  who  will 
tell  you  that  Geoi^e  HI.  was  the  b«t  of  men,  will 
also  tell  you  that  the  am^ant  German  who  believed 
in  his  own  divine  right  and  the  sacredness  of  royal 
blood,  who  was  at  once  exclusive,  patriotic,  and 
chaste,  risked  the  succession  in  order  to  gratify  a 
momentary  pa.ssion,  by  what  he  would  have  consid¬ 
ered  the  inetfable  degradation  of  a  marriage  with  a 
low-born  woman. 

^Ir.  Thoms,  the  able  editor  of  that  successful  lit¬ 
tle  farrago  of  learning,  oddities,  absurdities,  and 
shrewdnesses.  Notes  and  Queries,  perhaps  the  one 
weekly  newspaper  which  will  be  consulted  three 
hundred  years  hence,  has  been  trying  very  hard  to 
get  at  the  truth  of  the  Hannah  Lightfoot  story.  It 
IS  nearly  impossible  to  prove  a  negative,  and  quite 
impossible  to  prove  a  negative  about  the  secret  his¬ 
tory  of  Courts,  but  Mr.  Thoms  has  certainly  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  raising  a  violent  presumption  that  the 
story  is  a  delusion,  possibly  based  on  some  intrigue 
carried  on  by  one  of  the  Royal  Family,  but  more 
probably  an  invention  intended  to  back  up  the 
Princess  Olive  case.  It  is  e.xcessively  improbable, 
in  the  first  place,  that  any  such  person  as  Hannah 
Lightfoot  ever  existed.  It  is  quite  certain,  at  all 
events,  that  if  she  existed,  she  was  not  a  Quaker. 
If  she  had  been,  the  Quakers  would  have  known  all 
about  her  family,  her  birth,  parentage,  and  educa¬ 
tion,  the  time  when  she  was  “  ruled  out,”  and  so 
on;  and  they,  we  are  told,  absolutely  reject  the 
story  of  her  existence.  Of  course,  a  girl  not  a  Qua¬ 
ker  might  have  had  that  nickname,  but  all  the  little 
evidence  relied  on  points  to  the  special  persuasion 
as  the  great  feature  in  the  case,  the  reason,  in  fact, 
why  Geoi^  HI.  was  compelled  to  go  through  the 
marriage  ceremony.  Then  it  is  remarkable,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  that  during  the  sixty  succeeding  years 
of  the  king’s  reign,  during  which  he  was  watched, 
satirized,  reviled,  and  hated  as  no  English  king 
ever  was,  no  whisper  of  the  affair,  no  rumor,  or 
joke,  or  song  about  it  was  ever  heard  of.  Court 
secrets  are  sometimes  well  kept,  but  Court  scandals 
usually  creep  out,  and  every  incident  which  could 
by  possibility  be  made  to  tell  against  George  III. 
was  sedulously  hunted  up.  The  mass  of  hostile  me¬ 
moirs,  songs,  stories,  apologies,  and  what  not  about 
him  would  fill  a  library,  but  nobody  mentions  Han¬ 
nah.  Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
regularity  of  life,  his  entire  abstinence  from  the 
connections  to  which  the  country  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  by  his  predecessors,  and  with  which  they 
were  familiarized  by  his  sons,  annoyed  a  very  con- 
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siderable  class  who  would  have  been  delighted  to 
believe,  or  affect  to  believe,  in  an  early  intrigue. 
They  neither  believed  nor  affected  belief,  and  the 
fact  that  they  did  not,  though  only  a  negative 
proof,  speaks  to  us  volumes.  Then  we  have  his 
own  positive  statement  to  the  contrary.  The  King, 
of  course,  knew  nothing  of  any  story  about  a  Qua¬ 
ker,  even  if  it  were  in  circulation,  which  we  entire¬ 
ly  disbelieve,  but  on  August  28th,  1781,  His  Majes¬ 
ty  wrote  to  Lord  North  lamenting  the  Prince  of 
Wales’s  connection  with  Mrs.  Robinson,  the  ac¬ 
tress,  and  stating  that  he  had  authorized  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Hotham  to  buy  his  son’s  letters  to  her  for 
£  5,000.  He  writes  in  genuine  sorrow  and  annoy¬ 
ance,  and  ends  his  letter  with  the  following  perfect¬ 
ly  unnecessary  statement :  “  I  am  happy  at  being 
able  to  say  that  I  never  was  personally  engaged  in 
such  a  transaction,  which,  perhaps,  makes  me  feel 
this  the  stronger.”  Few  people  even  now  would 
make  such  an  assertion  unless  it  were  true ;  in  1781 
it  would,  if  publicly  made,  have  brought  on  the 
King  more  ridicule  than  applause,  —  read  the  songs 
about  Pitt,  —  and  it  was  m^e  to  Lord  North,  who 
would  not  have  cared  one  straw  if  his  master  had 
been  engaged  in  intriraes  all  his  life.  It  was  pal¬ 
pably  a  statement  made  by  the  King  to  explain  to 
Lord  North  why  he  felt  so  keenly  about  an  affair 
which,  as  he  instinctively  apprehended,  would  strike 
the  Premier  as  a  very  oidinary  and  unimportant 
intrigue  ;  and  we  agree  with  Mr.  Thoms,  that  it 
ought  to  dispose  at  once  of  the  whole  Lightfoot  ro¬ 
mance.  No  man  with  that  on  his  conscience,  or 
even  in  his  recollection,  would  have  volunteered  to 
a  man  of  the  world  so  perfectly  gratuitous  an  as¬ 
severation. 

But,  say  the  doubters,  unwilling  to  give  up  their 
legend,  the  King  might  not  consider  his  relation  to 
Hannah  Lightfoot  an  intrigue.  It  was  a  marriage. 
That  view  certainly  does  not  tend  to  improve  the 
King’s  moral  character,  for  if  it  were  a  marriage  the 
subsequent  one  was  an  act  of  bigamy,  just  the  kind 
of  crime  which  the  King’s  whole  character  forbade, 
which  is  most  at  variance  with  all  that  is  known,  and 
everything  is  known,  of  his  inner  mind.  The  asser¬ 
tion,  be  it  remembered,  is  that  the  King,  then  under 
his  mother’s  strict  guardianship,  a  guardianship 
known  to  have  been  watchfnl  to  espionage,  and  ed¬ 
ucated  to  believe  himself  almost  a  sacred  person, 
married  before  1754, —  marriages  in  Keith  Chapel 
ceased  then,  —  at  sixteen,  the  daughter  of  a  petty 
tradesman ;  hid  her  up  near  London,  had  several 
children  by  her,  and  then  during  her  lifetime  mar¬ 
ried  again  in  his  own  class.  Surely  some  evidence 
is  required  for  a  romance  intrinsically  so  improbable, 
and  there  is  absolutely  none.  The  “  certificates  ” 
and  the  “  will  ”  of  “  Hannah  Regina,”  so  often  talked 
of,  have  been  proved  in  court,  to  the  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  every  lawyer  capable  of  weighing  evidence, 
to  be  clumsy  forgeries,  and  indeed  the  alleged  facts 
carry  their  own  condemnation.  The  Kin^  might  have 
strong  motives  enough  for  concealing  his  marriage, 
—  pnde  of  caste,  for  example,  —  but  what  conceiv¬ 
able  motive  could  “Hannah  Re|;ina”  have  had  for 
leaving  her  children  under  the  stigma  of  illegitimacy. 
Beyond  these  “  documents  ”  there  is  absolutely  no 
proof  whatever,  except  an  assertion  by  the  anony¬ 
mous  author  of  a  pamphlet  published  in  1824,  that 
Queen  Caroline,  while  on  her  trial  as  an  adulteress, 
believed  Queen  Charlotte  to  have  been  remarried 
at  Kew,  after  the  births  of  George  IV.  and  the  Duke 
of  York.  The  pamphleteer,  it  seems  clear,  knew 
Queen  Caroline  or  her  Court  quite  well,  and  his 


story,  for  aught  anybodjr  can  tell,  may  be  strictly 
correct,  but  even  then  it  is  not  evidence.  It  is  full 
of  inconsistencies,  which  Mr.  Thoms  exposes  ;  but 
assume  it  to  be  true.  Queen  Caroline  was  as  un¬ 
scrupulous  in  her  talk  as  in  her  life,  was  a  radically 
bad  woman  in  all  ways,  was  extremely  ignorant,  — 
she  thought,  according  to  this  very  pamphlet,  that 
the  marriage  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  vitiated  her  own, 
—  and  had  lived  years  with  a  drunken  romancer, 
who  used  to  state,  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at 
table,  that  he  himself  had  been  present  at  Waterloo, 
and  who  was  quite  capable,  if  taunted  with  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert,  of  declaring  himself  no  worse  than  his 
father.  “  Cramming  ”  a  stupid  woman  of  that  kind 
with  an  emotional  story  affecting  all  manner  of  peo¬ 
ple,  discreditable  to  his  father  and  fatal  to  her  own 
status,  would  have  been  an  amusement  just  suited  to 
the  intellect  of  George  IV.,  who,  moreover,  manu¬ 
factured  stories  very  well.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  real  origin  of  the  whole  story  was  some  of  Queen 
Caroline’s  gossip,  based  on  some  mystification  of  her 
husband’s,  but  taken  by  her  low-minded  Court  for 
gospel.  Other  evidence,  that  is,  testimony  by  per¬ 
sons  of  credibility,  there  is  none,  for  we  utterly  de¬ 
cline  to  consider  silly  libeb  like  the  “  Authentic  Rec¬ 
ords”  published  seventy  years  after  the  facts  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  occurred,  by  a  person  who  gave  no 
evidence  whatever  of  his  or  her  means  of  forming 
an  opinion.  Probably,  as  Mr.  Thoms  believes,  the 
author  was  Mrs.  Olivia  Serres,  but  whoever  the 
writer  was,  he  or  she  was  testifying  to  facts  of  which 
he  could  know  nothing  except  by  hearsay  of  the 
vaguest  kind,  even  though’ hearsay  about  the  sayings 
o4'  a  wandering  Queen.  Circulated  just  when  the 
public  mind  was  most  bitterly  excited  against  the 
Royal  Family,  the  scandal  spread  and  was  believed, 
until  it  became  an  article  of  faith  in  English  house¬ 
holds,  not  to  be  eradicated  even  by  the  persevering 
criticism  and  research  of  Mr.  Thoms  and  his  corre¬ 
spondents,  but  it  was  originally,  we  are  convinced, 
a  simple  lie. 


STONE  EDGE. 

CHAPTER  VIII.  —  CKOOHEU  W.VYS. 

“  The  cranberries  are  ripe,”  said  German  one  day 
to  his  sister. 

“  Be  they  ?  ”  said  she.  “  Then  I  ’ll  out  and  pick 
some,  and  send  ’uin  to  my  aunt  b^  Nanny  Elmes.” 

Nothing  can  be  more  charming  in  the  rare  fine  days 
of  that  rainy  region  than  the  upland  moors  in  their 
unspoiled  beauty.  In  July  and  August  they  are  a 
gorgeous  carpet  of  flowei-s,  —  the  dwarf  yellow  furze, 
mixed  with  three  kinds  of  heather  in  their  various 
purple  gradations,  making  a  perfect  sea  of  bloom. 
Growing  among  these  are  rare  vacciniums,  with 
their^ovely  ])ink  and  white  waxen  bells,  cranber¬ 
ries,  whortleberries,  blueberries,  bilberries;  while 
the  red-leaved  sundew,  cotton-plant,  and  yellow 
asphodel,  mixed  with  wonderful  green  mosses,  cover 
the  wetter  spiots.  It  is  a  rich  garden  for  those  who 
care,  and  for  those  who  do  not  there  is  a  fresh,  soft, 
balmy  lightness  in  the  air,  as  if  it  were  too  delicious 
for  Nature  to  give  it  in  common  use  to  her  children, 
and  she  thereibre  kept  it  only  for  rare  occasions  and 
places  difficult  of  access.  Cassie  was  out  on  the 
cranberry  moor  very  early  in  the  next  morning,  and 
as  she  came  and  went  among  the  flowers,  not  with 
any  sentimental  purposes  towards  them,  but  simply 
picking  her  “  berries,”  she  threw  off  her  bonnet,  and 
the  delicate,  bright,  breezy-scented  air  made  her 
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young  blood  light  'within  her  heart,  and  she  sang  to 
herself  as  she  went ;  the  beautiful  fresh  young  face 
looking  even  brighter  than  usual,  for  she  felt  as  if 
all  must  come  right. 

“The  summer  flower  is  to  the  summer  sweet, 

Tboogh  b;  itself  it  lives  and  dies  unknown,” 

says  one  of  the  Shakespeare  sonnets.  I  hope,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  summer  enjoyed  its  human  flower 
also,  for  there  was  no  one  else  to  do  so,  and  if  was  a 
pity,  for  the  sight  was  a  very  fair  one.  She  turned 
tome,  having  filled  her  little  can  and  gathered  moss 
to  pack  the  fruit  in,  picking  a  bilberry  here  and 
there  as  she  went,  and  putting  it  into  her  mouth  as 
she  smiled  at  the  recollection  of  the  man^  scrapes 
which  she  and  German  had  got  into  on  this  part  of 
the  moor,  —  playing  truant  from  work,  their  little 
months,  blackened  with  the  stains  of  the  tell-tale 
bilberry,  revealing  their  iniquities,  —  when  in  the 
distance  she  saw  Nanny  Elmes  coming  up  the  green 
lane  leading  to  the  Old  Hall. 

It  was  so  short  a  time  since  the  old  woman  had 
been  with  them,  that  a  cold  chill  of  fear  came  over 
Cassic  that  something  must  have  gone  wrong,  and 
she  hurried  forwards  anxiously. 

“  Your  uncle  sends  ye  word,  my  lass,  that  your 
aunt  ha’  had  a  ’plexy  stroke,  and  ye  mun  come 
down  as  fast  as  mid  be  an  ye  would  see  her  alive. 
I  were  to  ha’  letted  ye  know  last  night,  but  I  were 
so  late,  and  1  darena  come  up  the  lone  moor  by 
night,  for ’t  is  a  very  boggety  bit,”  said  Nanny. 

Cassie  gave  a  little  cry ;  her  flowery  visions 
seemed  to  melt  away  as  under  a  frost,  and  then  her 
conscience  reproached  her  that  her  next  thought 
should  be,  not  of  her  poor  aunt,  but  the  personal 
one  that  if  she  went  to  Youlcliffe  she  might  see  Ro¬ 
land  again. 

Ashford  was  sitting  in  the  kitchen,  much  “  put 
about  ”  by  the  news,  and  therefore  as  obstinate  as 
possible.  He  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  declaring 
that  Cassie  should  not  go,  a  sufficient  number  of 
times  to  prevent  her  thinking  him  too  kind.  And 
he  probably  would  have  held  to  it,  but  Nanny 
Elmes  was  an  authority  and  came  to  the  rescue. 

“  She ’s  struek  for  death,  and  Cassie  mun  go 
quickly  or  she  ’ll  never  see  her  again.  Go  and  put 
on  thee  bonnet,  child,”  said  she,  as  if  it  were  a 
matter  of  eourse,  —  which  carried  the  day,  and 
Cassie  set  off  for  Youlcliffe  on  her  sad  errand  with 
a  strange  mixture  of  joy  anil  sorrow  in  her  heart. 

Meantime  Joshua,  the  shrewd  and  wary,  had 
happened  to  hear  of  Mrs.  Broom’s  illness  before  his 
son.  He  was  standing  on  the  high  stone  steps  lead¬ 
ing  to  his  door  that  same  evening  when  a  small  boy 
appeared  at  the  foot. 

“  What  do  ye  want,  little  un  ?  ”  said  he,  looking 
down  superciliously. 

“  Where 's  Roland  ?  ”  replied  the  small  messen¬ 
ger.  “  Bessie  Broom  have  had  a  fit,  and  the  doc¬ 
tor  ’s  away  to  Stoneaton,  they  says,  and  Nathan 
thowt  that  mebbe  Roland  would  ride  over  for  un. 
Eh,  but  there  is  the  doctor  come  home  hissen,  so  it 
don’t  matter  now !  ”  said  the  boy,  who  had  not  hur- 
rieil  himself  with  his  message. 

Joshua  immediately  determined  to  get  his  son  out 
of  harm’s  way.  “  For  to  be  sure,  Cassie  ’ll  be  down 
to  see  her  aunt  d’rectly,”  said  he  to  himself. 

After  his  fashion  he  was  proud  and  fond  of  his 
boy.  He  had  given  him  some  education :  Roland 
could  read,  and  write,  and  cipher,  —  at  that  time 
not  common  accomplishments,  of  which  his  father 
made  much  use.  He  had  a  sort  of  general  notion 
of  his  son’s  making  a  grand  marriage  ■with  money. 


which  might  help  the  “  trade,”  which  was  all  done 
in  a  gamming  sort  of  way,  rich  one  day,  half-mined 
the  next,  and  he  determined  to  make  a  great  effort. 

He  went  down  to  Roland,  who  was  hard  at  work  ■ 
in  the  sheds  behind  the  house  “  suppering  up  ”  and 
“  littering  down  ”  the  cattle,  safe,  as  his  mther  saw, 
from  all  chance  of  hearing  the  news.  He  came 
close  up  to  the  heifer  which  Roland  was  driving  in,  I 
pinched  it  scientifically,  and  said,  — 

“  Ye  ’ll  tak’  her  betimes  to-morrow  to  Farmer  I 
Stodge’s,  as  I  promised  un  when  he  were  this  way  ;  i 
and  then  I  was  a  thinking,  Roland,  as ’t  would  be  a 
good  job  for  thee  to  go  to  t’other  side  York,  to 
Mitchell’s,  as  sould  me  the  last  lot  o’  mnts,  and  see  J 
and  manage  about  not  paying  the  money.  And  I 
there ’s  a  horsedealer,  Jackman,  as  worries  me  sore 
about  a  heap  o’  thin^  down  there.  Nobody  can’t 
manage  it  but  you,  Roland,”  said  his  father,  who  | 
had  a  persuasive  way  with  him  when  he  chose.  “  I 
canna  go  mysen.  I  mun  pick  up  summat  i’  th’  way 
o’  nags  at  the  big  fair  at  Hawksley ;  but  if  it  can 
be  done,  you  ’ll  do  it,  and  things  is  out  and  out  bad 
wi’  me  this  time.” 

Joshua  had  always  kept  his  son  in  the  dark  as 
to  his  affairs ;  but  his  uneasiness  this  time  was  real. 

There 's  Martha  Savage  had  a  very  tidy  portion 
left  her,”  he  went  on,  “  when  her  husband  died ; 

’t  would  be  very  convenient  now.  Could  n’t  ye  tak’ 
to  her,  Roland '/  She ’s  a  pair  o’  smartish  black  eyes, 
and  bur ’s  a  rare  un  to  manage  a  house,  and  nimble 
o’  foot.” 

“  Ay,  and  wi  ’  her  tongue,  too.  But  ye ’d  best 
leave  yon  alone,  father.  1  ’d  not  wed  wi  ’  her  an 
she ’d  the  Bank  o’  England  to  her  fortune,  and  were 
as  pretty  as  Queen  Esther  in  her  royal  robes.” 

Joshua  was  beginning  to  feel  that  there  was  a  cer¬ 
tain  point  beyond  which  even  he  did  not  dare  to 
ui^e  his  son,  “  quiet  ”  as  he  thought  him  to  he,  and  j 
he  hurried  him  off  very  early,  before  Cassandra 
could  reach  Youlcliffe,  going  with  him  himself  the 
first  few  miles  for  better  security. 

“  I ’m  not  particular  to  a  day  or  two  about  your 
coming  back,  Roland  ;  ’t  ain ’t  often  ye  get  an  out,” 
he  said  at  parting  to  his  unconscious  son.  | 

“  It ’s  all  for  his  good,”  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  f 
returned  slowly  home  alone.  Whene^'er  we  do  any-  f 
thing  particularly  selfish  and  ill-natured,  we  always 
find  out  that  it  is  all  for  somebody’s  advantage.  We  ‘ 
so  far  pay  homage  to  the  good  within  us  as  to  tell  it  j 

a  lie.  It  is  not  quite  so  silly  as  to  believe  us,  but  it  I 

is  a  little  stupefied. 

He  was  quite  successful  in  his  plans.  The  unsus¬ 
pecting  Roland  was  leaving  Youlcliffe  by  one  road 
as  Cassandra  approached  it  by  another.  5 

When  she  at  length  reached  her  aunt  there  was  i 
little  consciousness  left.  The  old  woman  lay  in  a  I 
sort  of  sleep,  painless  and  quiet ;  and  although  she  I 
often  spoke,  the  bystanders  could  not  be  sure  that  I 
she  recognized  them.  Pleasant,  kindly  words  they 
were  which  she  uttered,  like  herself,  but  the  unseen 
world  seemed  to  be  closing  round  her.  She  talked,  ^ 
but  it  seemed  to  be  chiefly  with  those  who  were  I 
gone,  —  her  father,  mother,  and  sister,  who  had  been 
dead  for  years. 

It  was  a  gentle  dismissal.  As  Cassie  sat  in  the 
dimly-lighted  chamber,  watching  the  waning  life 
ebbing  slowly  away,  she  involuntarily  looked  tow¬ 
ards  the  door,  and  started  at  everj’  fresh  voice  down 
stairs,  hoping  to  see  Roland,  longing  for  a  word  or 
a  sign.  It  was  many  months  since  the  meeting  | 
under  the  fern  on  the  steep  hillside,  and  she  began  j 
to  have  the  cold  shiver  of  doubt  which  absence  | 
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brings  with  it  under  such  complete  separation ;  but 
she  watched  and  waited  in  vain,  no  Roland  ap¬ 
peared.  She  reproached  herself  for  thinking  of 
anything  but  the  solemn  scene  before  her ;  but  the 
tide  of  life  was  too  strong  within  her,  —  she  was  too 
young  to  live  in  the  past,  —  and  her  heart  sank 
within  her  as  she  heard  and  saw  nothing  of  him. 

The  old  man  wandered  about  in  a  lost  way,  which 
was  very  pathetic,  and  refused  to  be  comforted. 

“  Eh,”  said  he,  “  she  were  ailing  long  afore  she 
spoke ;  she  niver  took  to  her  bed,  and  she  said  sud¬ 
den  like  one  day,  ‘  I  think  I  ’ll  send  for  Cassie  an 
I 'm  going  to  be  bad.’  And  I  said,  ‘  Eh,  lass,  but  ye 
mustna  talk  like  that,  to' want  a  nuss  !  Thee  ’st  ony 
a  bit  low ;  bide  a  bit.  What  ’U  iver  I  do  and  thou  ’st 
sick  ?  ’  And  she  laughed  out  so  merry,  and  says, 
‘  Eh,  men ’s  but  poor  creeturs  wi’out  women  to  look 
arter  ’um !  ’  And  I  would  n’t  b’lieve  there  was 
much  amiss,  and  she  aye  so  cheerful  like.  And  last 
Saturday,  afore  she  were  took  for  death,  there  come 
one  o’  thoe  Methodus  as  owed  her  a  bit  o’  money 
for  summat  o’  ’nother,  and  arter  she ’d  paid  her,  I 
heerd  her  say,  ‘  Well,  now  I  ’ve  squared  matters  wi’ 
ye  here,  Bessie  Broom,  and  I  hope,  too,  you ’ve  a 
made  your  accounts  right  wi’  God ;  for  it ’s  like  He 
may  ca’  ye  soon  to  himself  an  ye  be  so  bad.’  And 
such  a  turn  it  giv’  me  as  niver  were ;  for  yur  see 
she ’d  niver  said  nowt,  and  I  could  n’t  bear  to  think 
she  were  real  ill,  nor  as  she  were  going  away  from 
me.  And  I ’m  right  down  mad  wi’  myself  now  as  I 
did  n’t  send  for  you  d’recly,  and  the  doctor  too  be¬ 
fore,  but  she  never  could  abide  doctors.” 

“  I ’m  sure  you  did  a’  you  could  for  her,  uncle,” 
said  Cassie  affectionately. 

“  Nay,  lass,  but  I  didna ;  that ’s  where  ’t  is.  I 
were  a  thinkin’  o’  my  own  comfort,  —  I  were  right 
down  took  up  wi’  mysen,  —  that ’s  how ’t  were ;  and 
she,  she  were  alius  thinkin’  for  other  folk,  and  niver 
giv*  in  till  she  were  took  for  death.” 

“  She  were  a  happy  wife  anyhow,  were  aunt  Bes¬ 
sie,”  said  she,  “  and  thought  no  end  o’  you,  ye  know, 
uncle  Nathan.” 

“  Yes,  my  wench,  but  that  was  her  goodness,  not 
mine.” 

At  last  came  the  end :  a  bright  light  passed  over 
the  old  woman’s  face,  —  the  light  of  the  rising,  not 
the  setting,  —  and  then  she  passed  so  peacefully 
away  that  neither  Cassandra  nor  her  uncle  could 
tell  the  moment  when  the  breath  ceased :  that 
strange  moment,  which  changes  the  man  made  after 
the  image  of  his  Maker  into  something  less  valuable 
than  the  clods  of  the  field.  Her  father  had  made 
her  promise  that  she  would  return  immediately  after 
the  death,  clenching  it  by  saying  that  German 
should  not  go  to  the  funeral  unless  she  came  home, 
so  she  prepared  honorably  to  keep  her  word. 

“  Good  by,  Cassie,”  said  her  uncle,  as  he  parted 
with  her  at  the  little  garden-gate.  “  She  were  main 
fond  o’  thee,  lass,  were  thy  aunt  Bessy.  Her  have 
a  left  thee  the  sixty-eight  pund  odd.  ‘  Gennan,’ 
says  she,  ‘  will  hae  his  father's  farm.  AVe  niun  trust 
to  thee  to  do  rightly  by  that  now.’  Ah,  and  thae 
flowers,”  said  the  old  man,  going  back  to  his  own 
thoughts,  and  passing  his  hand  affectionately  over  a 
bush  as  he  went  along,  “  how  fond  she  were  o’  thae 
roses !  She  made  ’um  a’  for  to  stand  o’  one  leg. 
She  said  they  werena  so  bothersome  about  the  bot¬ 
tom,  they  didna  hae  so  many  rucks.  And  there  she 
didna  bide  wi’  us  sa  long  as  the  flowers !  How  hur 
did  knock  about  to  be  sure !  —  summer  and  winter 
hur  were  alius  a  doing.  She  had  n’t  a  lazy  bone  in 
hur  body.  She  were  a  very  endeevoring  woman 


she  were ;  and  we  niver  had  a  word  together  for 
nine-and-thirty  year !  ” 

As  they  stood  at  the  wicket  they  saw  Joshua  walk¬ 
ing  slowly  away,  having  apparently  just  passed  the 
house,  with  an  affectation  oi  not  looking  round. 

“  I  wunna  speak  to  him,”  said  Nathan.  “  Bessie 
could  n’t  abide  him.  I  wonder  Roland  hasna  iver 
been  to  inquire  after  her,  she  set  great  store  by  him. 
And  he  know’d  she  were  ill,  for  I  sent  up  to  him.  [ 
Joshua  mves  it  out  as  he ’s  made  a  very  deal  o’ 
money ;  nappen  he ’s  grow’d  too  grand  for  such  as 
we.  And  there’s  a  farmer  nigh  to  York  where 
he ’s  dealings  in  the  cattle  line,  and  where  Roland 
goes  a  deal  they  say.  That ’s  where  he  is  now,  I 
take  it.  I  wonder  whether  there ’s  any  females  in 
the  house  there  ?  ”  said  the  old  man,  dreamily. 

“  But  a  should  ha’  come  and  seen  his  auld  friend,  a 
should,  afore  he  went;  a  thing  prizable  is  an  old 
friend,  and  she  were  alius  one  to  him.” 

It  was  with  a  weary  heart  that  Cassie  went  home  ! 
that  day ;  “  unknown  females  ”  danced  before  her 

Sination.  AVhat  if  his  father  had  sehemed  Ro- 
into  marrying  some  York  beauty  ?  “  What 
shall  I  care  for  the  money  then  ?  ”  said  the  poor 
girl  to  herself.  At  first  she  had  been  glad  of  her 
dower :  “  but  I ’ve  lost  aunt  Bessie  as  loved  me,  and 
now  there ’s  Roland  going  too ;  what  good  will 
money  do  me  ‘i  ” 

As  she  turned  off  the  high-road  out  of  the  broad 
Dale,  she  saw  a  storm  of  rain  come  travelling  slowly  , 
up  the  valley :  each  fold  of  hill  was  slowly  blotted 
out  one  after  another ;  before  it  all  seemed  fair  and 
glowing,  behind  it  the  beautiful  details  of  rock  and 
wood  vanished  as  under  the  sweep  of  a  brush  of 
dark  color,  the  outlines  were  blurred,  the  beauty 
effaced  as  its  finger  touched  them.  AVhen  she 
reached  Stone  Edge,  the  skirts  of  the  cloud  had 
broken  over  her :  she  was  wet  to  the  skin ;  the 
beauty  seemed  to  have  been  wiped  out  of  her  day, 
the  cloud  to  be  slowly  gathering  over  her  life. 

ITo  be  continueU.J 

COMMODORE  LADD. 

I.  —  LE  PETIT  RENARD. 

Toe  artillerymen  were  practising  in  Lord 
North’s  battery,  high  up  on  the  white  cliff;  the 
streets  of  Dover  were  speckled  red  with  detach¬ 
ments  of  soldiers  on  their  way  to  and  from  the 
Heights,  —  for  the  great  French  war  was  still  rag¬ 
ing,  —  bugles  were  sounding,  flags  were  flying  from 
every  signal-post,  for  it  was  a  Royal  birthday ; 
moreover,  there  was  a  strong  sou’west  wind  ruffling 
the  gay  bunting,  and  beating  the  smoke  about 
playfully  as  it  rose  out  of  the  chimney-tops.  Color, 
sound,  movement, — there  was  everything  to  cheer  ' 
and  rouse  even  the  most  hopeless  of  men. 

At  all  events,  these  sounds  and  sights  seemed  to 
exhilarate  Commodore  Ladd,  as  he  paced  briskly 
up  and  down  the  jetty,  walked  it  over  and  over 
again  to  the  very  last  stone,  as  if  to  enjoy  the  fresh 
sSt  spray  that  filled  the  air  at  that  promontory, 
and  to  get,  if  possible,  on  his  old,  honest,  weather-  I 
beaten  face,  from  the  breaking  waves,  some  moisture  ! 
and  brine  after  their  night-long  tumble  and  toss  in  ! 
the  Channel.  It  was  go^  to  see  that  old  pilot  and  I 
ex-captain  of  a  Custom-House  cutter,  in  his  blue 
Cinque  Port  uniform  faced  with  red,  still  loving,  in 
his  old  age,  the  element  on  which  he  had  spent  two 
thirds  of  his  life.  Neptune  himself  could  not  have 
been  more  delightfully  self-important  than  Commo-  ' 
dore  Ladd ;  one  would  really  have  almost  thought  the 
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COMMODORE  LADD. 


southwest  wind  could  not  have  gone  on  blowing 
without  his  personal  superintendence.  “  The  Old 
Commodore  ’’  —  as  the  Dover  sailors  always  called 
him,  half  in  fun  and  half  in  admiration  —  was  e^d- 
dently  in  the  highest  of  spirits.  He  waved  the  old 
battered  telescope  he  carried  under  his  arm  every 
time  the  cannons  in  ArchclifT  battery  blazed  out,  as 
if  he  was  giving  orders  for  a  fresh  salute ;  he  made 
sarcastic  observations  to  himself  upon  the  Jason 
!  frigate  lying  in  the  roads ;  he  swept  the  Castle  with 
!  his  glass,  as  if  looking  for  some  military  friend  up 
there ;  above  all,  he  devoted  much  time,  research, 
and  curiosity  to  a  little  gray  speck  just  \'isible  on 
the  horizon  in  the  direction  of  the  French  coast. 
He  ran  the  glass  in  and  out  at  it,  he  aimed  at  it,  he 
I  tried  his  own  eyes,  then  he  fell  back  to  bis  glass 
I  again. 

“  Well,  what  do  you  make  her,  Commo<lore  ?  ” 
said  a  hearty  voice  behind  him.  It  was  that  of 
Ladd’s  old  friend  Williams,  an  upper  book  pilot. 

“  What  do  I  make  her  out  ?  ”  said  the  Commo¬ 
dore,  as  quick  as  if  he  had  been  waiting  for  the 
question.  “  Why,  I  make  her  out  the  Petit  Ren- 
ard,  —  that  little  beggar  that  is  always  hanging 
about  between  here  and  Gravelines,  —  and  she ’s 
up  to  no  good.  Come  to  that,  none  of  them  French¬ 
men  are,  as  ever  I  knew.  Blessed  if  I  would  n’t 
exterminate  the  whole  lot.  What  goo<l  do  they 
ever  do  but  snap  merchantmen  and  rob  Proosia,  and 
go  blundering  about  in  Rooshia,  and  that  Bonyparty 
at  the  bottom  of  all  the  mischief  as  ever  was  ? 
Avast  hauling  if  I  think  thepr  should  have  any  quar¬ 
ter  given  them  more  than  pirates.” 

“  Wh^,  Commodore,  Commodore,”  said  his  old 
companion,  laughing,  “  if  you  and  I  had  n’t  known 
each  other  these  forty  years,  I  should  set  you  down 
for  a  regular  wholesale  slaughterer.  Get  out  of 
that,”  —  here  he  slapped  his  friend  on  the  back,  — 
“  why,  you  would  n’t  hurt  a  fly,  you  know  you 
would  n’t.” 

“  You  don’t  know  me,  John,  when  my  blood ’s 
up,”  said  the  Commodore,  with  atfected  violence. 
“  I  learned  to  hate  those  French  early  as  I  can  rec¬ 
ollect,  and  I  tell  you  I  always  shall  bate  ’em  as  long 
as  a  staysail  is  a  staysail.” 

“Well,  well,  have  it  so,  Commodore.  When’s 
that  fine  boy  of  yours,  Charley,  coming  home 
from  school  ?  Soon  now,  is  n’t  it  V  ” 

“  Coming  ’?  why,  this  blessed  night,  to  be  sure,” 
said  the  old  pilot,  his  eyes  brightening,  and  his  face 
glowing  with  pleasure,  —  “  tms  very  night  as  ever 
IS.  Bless  his  soul.  Jack,  how  I  do  long  to  see  the 
boy.  I  tell  you,  he  has  more  in  his  head  already 
than  we  have,  Williams ;  yes,  more  than  both  of  us 
together.  Think  of  that,  John,  think  of  that.” 

Williams,  who  was  a  stolid  man,  shook  his  head, 
looked  seaward,  and  replied  slowly,  “  Wonderful, 
is  n’t  it,  Tom,  to  think  of?  How  quick  the  .\rch- 
clifF  fort  guns  are  working  now.  Good  by. 
They’ll  soon  scare  off  that  Frenchman.  Com¬ 
modore,  1  must  be  off  now,  but  I  shall  look  in  to¬ 
night  and  see  the  boy.” 

“  Do,  John,  and  we  ’ll  splice  the  main  brace  to¬ 
gether,  and  Charley,  my  boy,  shall  tell  you  what 
ship  is  in  Latin.  He  reads  Latin,  you  know,  like 
you  read  the  London  paper,  and  better  too.  Only 
just  think  of  that.” 

*'  AVonderfnl,  ain’t  it  ?  ”  replied  John.  “  But 
^u ’ve  spared  nothing  for  that  boy’s  edycation, 
Tom,  and  he  ’ll  be  a  credit  to  you.” 

“  I ’m  off  too,”  said  the  Commodore,  suddenly 
closing  up  his  telescope  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 


is  shutting  up  shop.  “  I ’m  off"  to  my  lawyer  Ship- 
den’s  about  that  salvage  case  of  the  Indiaman. 
They  ’re  trying  to  trick  us,  but  I  ’ll  have  my  rights 
if  I  go  to  the  House  of  Lords  about  it.” 

“  Right  you  are,  Tom,  —  that 's  the  way  to  take  a 
ship  into  port.  But  take  care  of  the  lawyers,  Tom, 
they’re  like  privateers,  they’re  no  good  to  any¬ 
one.” 

The  lawyer’s  office  was  in  Snargate  Street.  Mr. 
Shipden,  the  town  clerk,  was  a  well-to-do  man,  with 
a  large  business  and  multifarious  occupations.  He 
was  courtly,  bland,  pleasant,  quick,  alert,  and  busi¬ 
ness-like.  .\mong  other  ventures  he  speculated  in 
coals  ;  and  the  grimy  captain  of  his  collier  —  the 
Old  Kite,  of  Newcastle,  just  arrived  in  port  —  was 
closeted  with  him  when  the  Commodore  arrived. 

“  Glad  to  see  you,  Commoilore,”  said  the  voluble 
and  bland  town  clerk  —  “  always  glad  to  see  you ; 
yours  is  a  face  it  always  does  one  good  to  look  at. 
Come  about  the  Benares,  I  suppose  ?  Seen  in  the 
paper  how  those  French  prisoners  at  Stapleton  — 
rascals  !  —  are  breaking  their  parole  '?  No  honor, 
even  amon"  thieves  now.  Ha!  ha!  I  know  you 
don’t  like  a  Frenchman,  Commodore,  eh  ’?  ” 

“Not  I,  —  I  hate  ’em,  Mr.  Shipden.  AVell,  and 
what  sort  of  a  voyage  had  you,  cap’un  ?  ”  said  the 
pilot,  turning  round  on  the  gallant  but  rather  sable 
master  of  the  Old  Kite. 

“  Pretty  good,  considering,”  said  the  captaiin,  rub¬ 
bing  his  rather  sooty  mouth ;  “  but  we  was  boarded 
yesterday,  just  after  seven  bells,  by  the  Petty  Ren- 
anl,  as  I  was  telling  Mr.  Shipden  when  you  came 
in.  We  stood  a  little  too  much  to  the  southward,  I 
think  ;  but  she  luckily  would  not  keep  us,  so  ofif  we 
went.” 

“  Then  it  was  her  I  caught  a  glimpse  of,”  said  the 
pilot ;  “  I  thought  I  knew  the  cut  of  her  jib,  and 
told  AVilliams  so  justnow  on  the  jetty-.  I  only  wish 
some  of  the  Decoy  Duck’s  men  could  get  on  board 
of  her ;  they ’d  make  short  work  of  it.” 

“  How ’s  that  fine  fellow  Charles,  Commodore,  — 
still  at  his  Berkshire  school,  eh  ?  ”  said  the  town  clerk. 
“  Going  to  make  a  Nelson  of  him,  eh  ’?  going  to  join 
the  Kestrel,  is  n’t  he  ?  Ah,  fine  vessel,  —  e.xcellent 
captain,  brave  as  twenty  lions.  By  the  by,  does 
Charles  see  anything  of  the  French  prisoners  at 
Wantage  ?  they  break  their  parole,  I  hear,  very 
often.” 

“  Charley  comes  home  tof-night ;  he  ’ll  join  his 
vessel  next  Monday,  I  hope ;  I  shall  haul  all  taut 
about  it  to-morrow  with  Captain  Davey.  Charley 
shall  come  and  pay  his  respects  to  you,  Mr.  Shipden, 
if  y-ou  ’ll  allow  h'lm,  and  tell  you  all  about  the 
Frenchmen.” 

“  Allow  him !  D’  ye  hear  that,  Captain  Pritch¬ 
ard  ?  —  allow  him  ’?  Delighted,  —  honor.  Ha ! 
ha !  allow  him !  You  ’ll  find  the  clerks.  Commo¬ 
dore,  copying  the  Benares  papers  in  the  front  office. 
But  don’t  hurry.  Nice  stirring  day ;  I  like  a  sou’- 
west  wind  and  plenty-  of  sea;  and  so  do  you  am¬ 
phibious  people,  1  know.” 


The  Commodore  e.xcused  himself;  he  had  to  go 
and  receive  his  pension,  and  then  buy  his  boy’s  kit. 
As  Mr.  Shipden  opened  for  him  the  glass  door  that 
led  into  the  front  office,  there  came  Irom  the  town  a 
clash  of  church  bells  and  a  roar  of  cannon :  Dover 
was  in  as  much  effervescence  as  if  the  French  had 
just  landed;  its  excitement  was,  as  it  were,  punctu¬ 
ated  by-  the  periodical  cannon-shots.  The  batteries 
were  firing  at  the  rash  privateer,  which  had  stolen 
in  nearer  the  shore  in  pursuit  of  a  Deal  lu^er,  as 
it  was  supposed. 
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your  life.  I  ask  but  this  last  small  proof  of  your 
gratitude,  —  only  this.” 

The  boy  wavered ;  the  sick  man  drew  him  into 
the  coach  and  shut  the  door.  “  Tell  the  man  where,” 
he  said,  in  a  low  voice.  “  You  know  the  place,  — 
(juick.  Bid  the  guard  send  your  chest  home.” 

The  boy  called  to  the  guard,  and  then  whispered 
to  the  driver,  — 

“  The  Fortune  of  War,  on  the  Deal  road,  and 
quick.” 

Arrived  at  their  destination,  the  sick  man  was 
again  helped  out.  Charles  Ladd  told  the  driver  to 
wait  and  take  him  back. 

It  was  a  dingy,  wainscoted,  smoky  room  to  which 
the  landlord  instantly  showed  them,  after  a  sign  and 
countersign  had  been  exchanged  in  French  between 
him  and  the  friend  of  the  Commodore’s  son.  The 
moment  the  door  was  locked,  the  sick  man  threw  otf 
his  cap,  tore  oft’  his  mufflers,  and,  opening  his  trav¬ 
elling  cloak,  disclosed  the  uniform  of  a  French  gen¬ 
eral.  The  man  had  the  dark  eyes  and  black  hair 
of  a  native  of  the  south  of  France,  and  he  spoke 
French — a  language  which  the  boy  well  under¬ 
stood  —  with  a  strong  Provenqal  accent. 

“  My  dear  boy,”  he  said,  “  you  are  my  preserver ; 
you  have  been  a  brother  to  me.  I  owe  you  my  life, 
—  all.  The  wagon  will  come  for  me  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes.  Adieu,  my  preserver.  How  nobly  you  have 
repaid  me.” 

“  Dear  general,”  said  the  boy,  “  how  can  I  ever 
forget  your  saving  me  from  drowning  at  Wantage, 
when  1  had  sunk  for  the  third  time  ?  Now  you  will 
once  more  see  your  dear  country,  and  that  dear  lit¬ 
tle  wife  of  whom  you  used  so  often  to  talk.” 

“  There  is  but  one  thing  now,”  said  Destouches  ; 
“yes,  one  thing,  but  I  dare  not  tell  you  that.” 

“  Yes ;  do  tell  me,  Destouches,  do  tell  me.  WhaUl 
can  I  do  to  help  you  ?  Tell  me  quick.” 

There  was  an  artful  and  feigned  reluctance  in  the 
general’s  manner.  “  These  men  will  not  take  me  to 
the  Petit  Renard  under  five  guineas,  —  I  have  not 
the  five  guineas.” 

The  boy’s  face  glowed  with  a  generous  ardor. 

“  Promise  it  them  when  they  reach  the  ship.” 

“  They  won’t  lift  an  oar  till  they  have  the  money.” 

“  I  have  no  money.” 

“  You  told  me  you  had  twenty  pounds  you  were 
bringing  your  father  from  a  gentleman  at  Wantage, 
in  dischaige  of  an  old  debt.” 

“  I  did  so,  general ;  but  that  is  my  father’s  money, 
you  know,”  said  the  boy,  boldly. 

“  Your  father’s  money? ’’said  the  Frenchman, 
bitterly.  “  I  saved  your  life,  and  yet  this  is  your 
gratitude.” 

“  I  have  risked  the  contempt  and  anger  of  my 
father,  —  I  have  risked  danger  to  myself,  but  I  will 
never  touch  that  money,  —  not  a  farthing  of  it. 
General  Destouches,  it  was  not  a  thief  whose  life 
you  saved.  1  thought  you  were  a  good  and  gener¬ 
ous  man ;  I  pitied  your  misfortunes,  but  I  will  not 
turn  thief  for  you.  Let  me  go,  sir.” 

For  a  moment  the  Frenchman  looked  as  if  he 
could  have  stablxid  the  brave  boy ;  then  his  false 
features  relaxed  into  an  unnatural,  sardonic  smile : 
a  fear  of  betrayal 'came  upon  him,  and  with  it  the 
necessity  of  deception. 

“  My  dear  boy,”  he  said,  —  “  my  dear  Ladd,  I 
WM  wrong,  you  are  right.  How  could  I  a.sk  such  a 
thing  ?  ^  How  cruel,  —  how  infamous  of  me.  The 
men  will  trust  to  mv  promises.  Landlord,”  here 
he  rang  the  bell,  “  bring  some  sherry.  There  is  no 
time  to  be  lost.  I  will  go  for  it.  We  must  drink 


each  other’s  health  before  we  part.  Ha  !  my  dear 
Ladd,  trouble  makes  mean  creatures  of  the  most 
of  us.” 

“  I  would  rather  take  no  wine,”  said  the  boy, 

“  but  be  oft’  at  once,  Destouches.  My  father  does 
not  let  me  have  wine.  They  will  be  an.xious  for  me 
at  home.”  He  felt  already  distrustful  of  a  man  who 
had  dared  to  propose  robbery  to  him. 

“  O,  you  must,  or  1  shall  think  you  have  not 
forgiven  me.  Foi^et  it  all,  —  it  was  only  my  non¬ 
sense.” 

Destouches  went  out,  and  returned  in  a  moment 
with  two  brimming  glasses. 

“  Liberty  and  France,”  he  cried  as  he  drained 
his  ;  “  long  life  and  happiness  to  you,  my  dear  pre¬ 
server.  Now  drink  yours.” 

“  Your  health.  General  Destouches.  How  kind 
you  used  to  be  to  me  at  Wantage,  walking  with  me 
and  telling  me  stories  about  Najwleon.  Do  you  re¬ 
member  Y  ”  « 

“  Shall  I  ever  forget  my  dear  young  English 
friend,  whose  life  I  saved,  and  who  gave  me  liberty 
in  return,  and  restored  me  to  my  adorable  wife,  — 
to  France  and  glory  ?  Now  drink  yours.” 

The  Frenchman’s  dark,  subtle  eyes  watched  the 
boy  as  he  drank  hurriedly.  Before  Ladd  could  re¬ 
place  the  glass  on  the  table,  he  began  to  grow  giddy 
and  to  clutch  at  Destouches  for  support ;  then  he 
uttered  two  or  three  incoherent  words,  staggered, 
and  fell  senseless. 

“  That  ’s  well,  poor  chicken,”  said  the  French¬ 
man,  as  he  coolly  stooped  and  rifled  the  boy’s 
pocket  of  the  packet  of  money  he  had  before  seen 
deposited  there.  “  Now  for  the  Petit  Renard ;  the 
boat  will  start  quicker  and  go  better,  now,  and  this 
boy,  who  is  sure  to  betray  me,  shall  go  with  me,  if 
the  men  see  the  matter  in  the  same  light.  The  trip 
will  do  him  good,  and  teach  him  more  CTatitude. 
One  guinea  will  bribe  the  hackney-coachman.  I 
thought  the  brat  of  a  school-boy  would  break  down 
when  it  came  to  giving  me  the  money.  What  will 
the  old  pig  of  a  father  in  the  cocked  hat  say  ? 
^Vhat  a  strong  drug  that  is  I  used.  Ha !  It  has 
been  useful  to  me  before.” 

IV.  —  THE  DISCLOSURE. 

One  hour  after  the  Commodore’s  return,  as  the 
family  sat  waiting  in  silence,  an.xiously  and  impa¬ 
tient,  for  Charles’s  return,  there  came  a  single,  hard, 
dry,  business-like  sort  of  knock  at  the  front  door. 

“  Here  he  is ;  now  get  tea  under  way,”  said  the 
Commodore,  bustling  to  the  door.  “  Here ’s  Char¬ 
ley.  Look  alive  all  hands,  you  women  folks,  — 
avast  talking.” 

“  Here ’s  Charley,”  cried  Kitty.  “  Here ’s  a  can¬ 
dle,  uncle.  No,  let  me  go.” 

The  Commodore  opened  the  door,  —  he  would  not 
hear  of  any  one  else  doing  it.  To  his  surprise,  it 
was  not  Charles  who  stood  on  the  door-step,  but  Mr. 
Ship<len,  the  town  clerk,  as  usual,  alert,  brisk,  and 
bland,  but  this  time  grave,  anxious,  and  preoccu¬ 
pied. 

“  Commodore  Ladd,”  he  said,  “  I  come  on  busi¬ 
ness,  —  painful  business.  I  never  thought  I  should  , 
have  had  to  come  on  such  business,  and  to  you  of  all 
men,  for  I  respect  you,  and  always  did,  —  we  all  do 
in  this  town,  —  as  a  brave  and  honest  man.  I  have 
to  tell  you  that  General  Destouches,  a  French  pris¬ 
oner  of  rank,  has  escaped  from  Wantage,  and  been 
traced  to  Dover.” 

“  And  why  come  here  to  tell  it,  of  all  places  ?  I 
am  not  surely  a  man,  Mr.  Shipden,  I  should  hope,  to 
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be  suspected  of  connivance  with  a  scoundrel  runa¬ 
way,  —  I,  who  served  His  Majesty  for  two-and-forty 
years.  I’ve  no  great  reason  to  like  Frenchmen, 
Muster  Shipden ;  they  killed  my  father  and  maimed 
my  two  brothers.” 

The  Commodore  spoke  proudly,  and  with  self- 
reliance  ;  but  an  indescribable  dread  of  some  over¬ 
whelming  misfortune  just  then  came  over  him,  and 
there  was  a  pallor  on  his  lips  and  a  moisture  about 
his  eyes.  By  this  time  his  wife  and  niece  had  come 
to  the  door,  and  were  standing  on  either  side  of 
him. 

The  town  clerk  entered  the  hall,  and  closed  the 
door  behind  him.  Kate  burst  into  tears. 

“  ^Vhat  is  it,  Mr.  Shipden  ?  O,  pray,  tell  us, 
quickly,”  said  the  mother,  with  all  a  mother’s  quick 
instinct  of  coming  misfortune.  “  You  bring  us  bad 
news,  I ’m  sure  you  do.  AVhat  is  it  ?  .  Has  any 
harm  —  Has  Char  —  Charley  —  ” 

«  “Do  not  mention  his  name,  woman,”  said  the 
Commodore  violently.  “That  boy’s  name  —  my 
name  —  shall  never  be  mentioned  by  any  one 
coupled  with  a  word  of  disgrace.  Charley  could  n’t 
do  wrong.  Tell  me,  —  tell  me,  for  heaven’s  sake, 
what  has  happened,  Mr.  Shipden,  or  something  will 
break  upon  my  brain.  Is  the  lad  hurt?  Has  he 
come  to  any  harm  ?  Say  at  once,  —  is  he  dkad  ?  ” 

The  Commodore  took  off  his  hat,  and  hung  down 
his  head.  Mrs.  Ladd  and  Kitty  burst  into  agonies 
of  tears. 

“  The  truth  is  terrible,  but  I  must  disclose  it,” 
said  the  kindly  lawyer.  “  Keep  yoiur  hearts  up,  dear 
fnends,  and  put  your  trust  where  comfort  is  alone 
to  be  found.  Your  son  Charles  has  been  helping  a 
French  general  to  escape  from  Wantage.  He  has 
been  traced  to  Dover  in  the  unhappy  boy’s  com¬ 
pany.” 

“  He  has  not  crossed  our  threshold  since  he  re¬ 
turned  from  school,”  said  the  Commexlore  fiercely, 
“  the  women  here  can  testify  to  it.”  The  old  sailor’s 
eyes  were  fixed  like  those  of  a  madman.  “  It ’s  all 
lies,  it’s  LIES.  What,  my  boy  —  my  son  Charles 
—  help  a  French  rascal  to  escape?  Impossible. 
Mr.  Shipden,  leave  my  house,  sir ;  if  I  am  a  sus¬ 
pected  man  it  is  no  place  for  you.  Go,  sir.” 

The  town  clerk  put  his  hand  on  that  of  Ladd’s 
with  a  kindliness  almost  womanly. 

“  Commodore,”  he  said,  “  you  are  not  suspected. 
I  came  here  as  a  friend  to  break  bad  news  to  you, 
and  I  must  tell  it.  The  French  officer  and  your 
son  have  been  traced  to  the  Fortune  of  War,  a 
well-known  haunt  for  fugitives  who  break  their 
parole.  They  are  there  now.” 

“  It ’s  not  true,  —  it  cannot  be  true.  Open  the 
door,  mother ;  give  me  water,  Kitty ;  I  feel  faint. 
The  boy  has  been  decoyed.  I^et  me  go  to  him.” 

“  It  is  too  late,”  said  Mr.  Shijylen  gravely,  and 
with  a  face  darkening  as  he  spoke,  —  “  too  late,  my 
dear  old  friend.  You  can  now  only  pray  for  him. 
I  must  tell  it  you,  —  yes,  I  must  tell  you  the  worst : 
your  boy  Charles  has  gone  on  board  the  French 
privateer  with  General  Destouches.” 

The  old  Commodore  gave  an  agonized,  staring 
look  at  his  wife  and  Kitty ;  then  throwing  up  his 
arms,  as  if  in  a  frenzied  appeal  to  Heaven,  he  fell 
heanly  on  the  floor. 


V.  —  THE  TWO  LUGGERS. 


“He  's  been  there  all  the  blessed  night,  —  all 
through  that  roimh  weather,  and  the  sea  breaking 
over  him  every  five  minutes,”  said  John  Williams 
to  a  fisherman,  who,  befbre  daybreak,  had  strolled 


out  to  the  pier  to  see  if  it  was  possible  to  put  out  his  ! 
lobster-boat.  A  knot  of  men  had  collected  where 
they  were  talking ;  all  eyes  were  turned  to  the  fig-  ' 
ure  of  an  old  man  who  was  standing  amid  the  blind¬ 
ing  spray  at  the  very  furthest  end  of  the  pier.  la 
the  curdling  gray  light  it  was  just  possible  to  distin¬ 
guish  that  he  held  a  telescope  under  one  arm,  and 
tliat  he  stoo<l  gazing  intently  seaward.  It  was 
Commodore  Ladd. 

“  It  ’ll  kill  him,  —  it  ’ll  kill  him,  mates,”  said  one ; 

“  that  boy  was  part  of  his  heart.  Who ’d  ever  have 
thought  of  a  lad  like  Charley  running  over  to  the 
French,  and  all  for  a  few  guineas  ?  I  can ’t  under¬ 
stand  it.” 

Williams  went  out  to  where  the  old  man  stood, 
and  took  him  by  the  arm.  “  Tom,”  he  said,  “  Tom, 
come,  let  us  go  home ;  if  you  brood  over  it  like  this 
you  will  go  mad.  You  will  never  see  that  privateer 
again.  Why,  she ’s  safe  in  Gravclines  harbor,  man, 
an  hour  ago.  The  lad  turned  out  bad,  as  some  lads 
must.  Forget  him.” 

The  old  man  shudilered  and  said  nothing,  but 
yielding  passively  to  his  fnend,  turned  homeward 
without  a  word.  Daylight  was  spreading  fast. 
The  fog  all  at  once  lifted  like  a  curtain  from  the 
sea.  Suddenly  the  roar  of  a  cannon  was  heanl 
from  Archcliff  fort.  The  two  men  instinctively 
turned ;  there,  not  half  a  mile  from  the  pier,  lay  the 
French  privateer,  the  Petit  Renard,  —  they  knew 
it  in  a  moment  by  its  rig,  —  dismasted,  and  trying, 
witlj  sweeps  (large  oars),  to  escape  from  the  shore, 
near  which  the  bewildering  fog  had  detained  it 
during  that  awful  night  of  storm. 

“  I  prayed  for  it.  I  —  I  prayed  for  it,”  said  the 
Commodore,  almost  beside  himself  with  joy.  “  Yes, 

I  prayed  she  might  go  down  last  night’t  storm, 
•r,  in  some  way  or  other,  be  delivered  into  the  en¬ 
emy’s  hand,  so  that  my  boy  might  prove  his  in¬ 
nocence.  Heaven  be  thanked,  John,  for  hearing 
that  prayer.  If  Charley  prove  guilty,  I  shall  wish 
it  had  gone  to  the  bottom  last  night.” 

“  He ’s  mad,”  said  Williams,  as  the  Commodore 
thrust  his  cocked  hat  further  over  his  eyes,  and 
literally  ran  from  him  to  a  cluster  of  sailors  and 
privateers-men  whom  the  firing  from  the  battery 
had  now  attracted  to  the  pier.  “  Tom’s  head  s 
clean  gone,  —  clean  gone ;  he  ’ll  never  be  himself 
again,  —  never.” 

“  Captain  Davison,”  said  the  Commodore,  ail- 
dressing  himself  to  a  tall,  thick-whiskered  man  in  a 
pilot  coat,  who  was  eying  the  discomfited  vessel 
wistfully,  “  lend  me  your  vessel,  man,  —  quick,  lend 
It  me.  I  ’ll  get  volunteers,  and  we  ’ll  have  a  try  at 
that  cursed  Frenchman  who  kidnapped  my  son.” 

Davison  looked  doggedly  seawara,  and  said  sul- 
lenl}',  “  The  vessel’s  worth  money.  Commodore,  and 
there ’s  too  great  a  sea  on  to  have  much  chance, 
though  if  is  getting  a  little  better.  You  ’re  think¬ 
ing  of  your  son ;  I ’ve  got  to  think  of  my  ship.” 

“  I ’ve  saved  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  Da¬ 
vison.  It  was  hard-earned  money,”  said  the  Com¬ 
modore,  “  but  I  ’ll  give  a  hundred  of  that  —  two 
hundred — if  I  lose  her,  and  two  guine.as  besides 
for  everj'  man  that  volunteers  to  go  with  me.” 

Davison  relented.  “  AVhat  do  you  say,  men  ?  ” 
he  said,  turning  round  to  the  crowd  of  young, 
sinewy  “  hovellers  ”  and  fishermen  that  stood  round 
him.  “  Will  you  go  with  the  Commodore  and  try 
and  overhaul  the  Petit  Renard,  and  see  if  Charley 
is  really  there  ?  I ’ve  got  muskets  and  cutlasses 
enough.  Shall  it  be,  lads  ?  ” 

“  Ay,  ay,”  shouted  at  once  thirty  or  forty  voices. 
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“  We  ’re  the  boys  for  you,  Commodore.  AVe  ’ll  give 
a  good  account  of  her,  if  we  can  only  once  get  the 
weather-gage.” 

“  I  ’ll  follow  the  boarders,  if  I  can’t  lead  ’em,” 
said  the  Commodore  ;  “  and  if  Charley  is  there  of 
his  own  free  will  I  don’t  care  how  soon  a  bullet  lays 
me  quiet,  for  I ’ve  nothing  then  to  live  for.  But  he 
is  n’t,  —  I ’d  give  my  life  he  is  n’t.  O,  Charley, 
Charley,  I ’d  rather  have  seen  you  drown  or  burn 
before  my  eyes  than  run  off  to  join  the  infernal 
French.  Come,  lads,  we  have  n’t  a  minute  to  lose  ; 
they  ’re  getting  the  sweeps  into  play,  and  the  bat¬ 
tery  does  n’t  go  near  to  them.  Run,  some  one,  and 
tell  them  to  stop  firing  at  Archcliff',  or  we  shall  get 
sunk  before  we  run  up  our  colors.” 

AVhat  a  cheer  there  was  for  the  old  Commodore 
as  fifty  or  sixty  volunteers,  headed  bj^  Williams, 
leaped,  shouting,  into  the  vessel,  and  with  wonder¬ 
ful  expedition  that  smart  lugger,  the  Good  Despatch, 
went  twirling  round  the  pier-head  and  out  to  sea,  in 
pursuit  of  the  Frenchman.  Nearer  and  nearer  crept 
the  English  vessel  upon  the  privateer,  in  spite  of  all 
her  doublings  and  windings.  A  lucky  shot  shat¬ 
tered  the  Frenchman’s  sweeps  on  one  side,  and  left 
her,  helpless  and  lamed,  rolling  in  the  trough  of  the 
sea,  whose  va«t  waves  seemed  now  raging  for  her 
destruction.  Plunging  through  the  yeasty,  leaping 
sea  came  the  Good  Despatch,  eager  to  seize  her 
prey.  Suddenly  out  stretched  the  sweeps,  and 
swav  the  Frenchman  flew. 

“  AVe  shall  lose  her  now.  Commodore,”  said 
Davison,  des|X)ndingly,  as  they  stood  by  a  loaded 
gun. 

“  No,  we  shall  not  lose  her,  —  something  tells  me 
we  shall  not  lose  her ;  I  shall  see  my  boy  once  more.” 
That  very  shot  brought  down  the  Frenchman’s 
jury-mast,  and  in  ten  minutes  the  Gootl  Despatch 
was  on  her. 

They  were  so  close  now  that  the  Dover  men 
could  see  the  fierce  privateers-men,  the  French  offi¬ 
cer  who  commanded  them,  and  several  Creole  sail¬ 
ors,  who  were  grinning  through  the  boarding  net- 
ting. 

“  Put  the  helm  up.”  shouted  the  Commodore. 
“  Lay  her  alongside,  Williams.  Stand  by  with  the 
grapplings,  —  that ’s  right.  Now,  boarders,  stick  to 
the  cutlass  and  strike  for  old  England ;  give  them 
one  cheer,  and  down  in  their  main  channel  before 
they  ’ve  got  over  the  first  flight.  I  'll  be  after 
you. 

Crash  came  a  dangerous  shower  of  grape  from 
the  Frenchman,  then  a  dropping,  tormenting  mus¬ 
ketry  fire  from  the  lagging ;  but  the  sea  was  high, 
and  the  vessels  tossed  so,  that  the  aim  was  very  de¬ 
fective. 

Over  went  the  Dover  men  in  a  fierce  scramble, 
hewing  down  the  netting  with  cutlass  and  a.\e.  A 
few  fell ;  the  rest  dropped  down,  like  wild  cats,  on 
to  the  enemy’s  deck. 

The  Commodore,  sword  in  hand,  was  not  the  last 
to  charge  down  on  the  Frenchmen  ;  he  closed  with 
the  enemy’s  first  mate,  and  felled  him  down  at  the 
third  cut. 

The  fight  was  still  raging  hot ;  Williams  and  the 
Commodore  were  urging  on  their  men  for  a  rush  at 
the  quarter-deck,  the  last  citadel  of  the  French  gen¬ 
eral  and  some  dozen  savage-looking  desperadoes, 
when  a  boy  ran  up  the  cabin  stairs  pursued  by  a 
French  sailor,  whom  a  Dover  fisherman  instantly 
stopped  by  an  opportune  backhanded  sabre-cut. 
It  was  Charley;  he  ran  swift  and  straight  to  the 
Commodore,  and  was  received  in  his  arms. 


“  It ’s  my  boy,”  said  the  delighted  father,  turning 
from  the  fighting  for  a  moment.  “  It ’s  my  boy ;  it ’s 
Charley.  He  is  saved ;  he ’s  true  after  all.  They' 
had  him  in  limbo.  Did  n’t  I  say  so,  mates  ?  ” 

“  Three  cheers  for  Charley,”  cried  the  men. 

“  I  did  n’t  run  away,  fiither,”  said  the  boy.  “  You 
did  n’t  think  I  ran  away  ?  They  put  something  in 
my  wine  and  carried  me  oflT.  You  did  not  thirA  I  j 
had  turned  Frenchman?  Dear  father,  bless  you  j 
for  saving  me.  Give  me  a  cutlass,  and  I  ’ll  help  to 
fight  with  father.  They  locked  me  in  the  cabin, 
but  I  broke  out.” 

“  Kill  that  ben-,”  shouted  the  French  general ;  but 
in  a  moment  Destouches,  in  the  act  of  firing  at 
Charley,  was  shot  dead  and  trampled  under  foot. 
Five  minutes’.wild  fighting  in  broken  groups,  and 
the  Petit  Renard  was  the  prize  of  Comm^ore  Ladd. 
Another  five  minutes  and  her  head  was  turned  back 
towards  the  white  cliff’s. 

The  moment  the  Good  Despatch  and  her  shattered* 
prize  entered  Dover  harbor,  the  sailors  carried  the 
old  Commodore  on  shore  on  their  shoulders  in  tri¬ 
umph,  and  the  soldiers  cheered  and  the  town  band 
laved  when  the  Commodore,  once  more  on  his  legs, 
is  left  arm  bandaged  from  a  sword-cut,  a  bullet- 
hole  or  two  in  his  cocked  hat,  passed  the  Custom 
House  door. 

As  for  Charley',  the  indiscretion  into  which  a  ro¬ 
mantic  generosity  had  led  him  was  soon  forgotten, 
and  that  day'  week  he  joined  the  Kestrel. 

“  My  parting  advice,”  said  the  Commodore,  as  he 
took  the  lad  on  board,  “  is  this :  if  vou  want  to  be 
a  good  sailor  and  worthy  of  cousin  Ritty,  never  y'ou 
trust  a  Frenchman  again.  If  a  Frenchman  should 
ever  offer  to  save  you,  Charley',  from  drowning,  j'ou 
say.  Thank  ’ee,  monseer,  but  if  y'ou ’ve  no  objection, 
and  I  can’t  get  out  by  myself,  I ’d  rather  drown ; 
thank  you  all  the  same.” 

The  virulence  of  a  long  war  made  many  Englbh- 
men  as  unjust  to  their  neighbors  as  Commwore 
Ladd.  In  spite  of  the  advice,  however,  Charley 
turned  out  a  good  sailor  and  an  honest  man. 


LITERARY  FASHIONS. 

W E  sometimes  figure  to  ourselves  Time  as  a  great 
sage  seated  on  the  everlasting  hills.  Every  book 
under  the  sun  that  is  publbhed  is  brought  to  him  for 
inspection  and  approval.  Some  he  lays  aside  for 
future  consideration ;  some  he  casts  from  him  in 
disdain ;  others  he  lets  fall  as  if  from  inadvertence ; 
and  some  few  —  very  few  —  he  places  on  the  shelves 
of  hin  library,  and  marks  them  for  his  own  with 
a  seal  that  cannot  easily  be  efifaced.  But  his  pro¬ 
cess  is  slow  and  deliberate,  and  the  inquisitive 
mortab  who  group  around  him  often  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  his  delays,  and  with  great  impertinence 
forestall  his  judgments.  Meanwhile  his  theory  of 
selection  is  fully'  and  surely'  carried  out ;  every 
book  which  he  lets  slip  or  discards  glides  down  the 
steep,  and,  however  its  fall  may  be  broken,  at  last 
reaches  the  bottom  and  is  buried  with  untold 
millions  besides,  in  the  grave  of  oblivion. 

The  sage  is  just,  and  there  is  no  .appeal  against 
his  decisions  in  the  long  run.  He  is  not  like  the 
Caliph  Omar,  who,  according  to  Arabian  writers, 
he.ated  the  four  thousand  baros  of  Alexandria  dur¬ 
ing  six  months  with  the  books  in  the  library  of  that 
city.  He  is  not  like  Ximenes,  who  piled  up  in  the 
squares  of  Grenada  all  the  beautiful  and  costly 
manuscripts  he  could  find,  and  burned  them,  b^ 
cause  they  were  written  in  the  language  of  the  | 
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False  Prophet ;  nor  like  Saint  Patrick,  who,  it  is 
said,  with  equal  zeal  destroyed  three  hundred  vol¬ 
umes  written  by  old  Irish  bards  about  giants  and 
enchanters,  damsels  guarded  by  dragons,  and  hunts¬ 
men  riding  on  the  mast.  They  consumed  without 
distinction,  while  Time  is  ever  anxious  to  preserve 
rather  than  to  destroy. 

But  what  is  the  principle  of  selection  on  which 
Time  proceeds  ?  It  appears  to  be  that  of  rejecting 
what  is  mere  fashion  in  literature,  and  retaining  the 
permanent  beauty  which  will  command  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  all  ages.  Fashionable  literature  is  to  endur¬ 
ing  literature  as  drapery  to  the  human  Iprm.  The 
high  popularity  it  enjoys  for  a  season  is  the  very 
cause  of  its  speedy  decay.  la^ends  died  out  be¬ 
cause  they  were  untrue  to  nature ;  romances  of 
chivalry  because  feudalism  broke  up ;  and  the  coarse 
diction  and  gross  allusions  which  abounded  in 
Chaucer  and  sullied  Shakespeare  excluded  at  last 
^e  poems  of  the  former  from  the  boudoir,  and  the 
foul  dialogue  of  the  latter  from  the  stage.  The 
fashions  of  literature  go  hand  in  hand  with  those  of 
the  Court  and  of  society;  they  are  allied  to  the 
shape  of  the  hat,  the  form  and  metal  of  the  spurs. 
They  are  the  best  comment  on  the  history  of  the 
times;  but  as  they  have  nothing  in  them  that  is 
durable,  so  they  have  little  that  is  of  worth. 

Often,  indeed,  they  are  a  great  improvement  on 
the  fashions  of  the  past,  but  they  in  turn  give  place 
to  others  better  suited  to  an  advanced  condition  of 
mankind.  They  are  often  imported  from  abroad, 
and  engrafted  on  our  native  stock.  Few  persons 
now  read  Surrey  and  Wyat,  yet  in  their  day  they 
were,  as  Puttenham  calls  them,  “  the  chief  lanterns 
of  light.”  They  were  courtiers  of  Henry  VUI.,  re¬ 
formers  of  English  style  and  metre,  and  “  novices 
newly  crept  out  of  the  school  of  Dante,  .\rio6to,  and 
Petrarch.”  They  had  “  tasted  the  sweet  and  stately 
measures  of  the  Italian  poesie”;  their  “conceits 
were  lofty,  their  conveyance  cleanly,  their  terms 
proper.”  They  had  travelled  in  Italy,  and  by  their 
efforts  the  homely  and  vulgar  poetry  of  former 
reigns  acquired  an  ease,  elegance,  and  dignity  pre¬ 
viously  unknown.  But  for  them,  Spenser  had  never 
become  what  the  inscription  on  his  monument  pro- 
clmms  him,  “  the  Prince  of  Poets  in  bys  tyme,  whose 
divine  spirit  needs  no  other  witness  than  the  works 
which  he  left  behind.”  The  “Fairy  Queen ’’has 
stUl  a  magic  charmj  “  it  continues  to  interest  us,” 
as  Walter  Scott  says,  “in  spite  of  the  languor  of  a 
continued  allegory.”  Few,  perhaps,  read  it  through, 
but  all  who  read  any  portion  of  it  perceive  how 
laigely  the  writer  was  indebted  to  Tasso  and  Ariosto. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  those  plays  of  Shakespeare 
of  which  the  scene  is  laid  in  Italy;  and  Milton 
makes  no  concealment  of  his  debt  to  ^e  great  mas¬ 
ters  of  Italian  literature,  but  rather  prides  himself 
on  acknowledging  it 

The  Italian  fashion,  however,  had  this  disadvan¬ 
tage,  — that  it  was  a  foreign  one.  It  had  something 
to  do  with  the  growth  of  Euphuism,  which  made  so 
ridiculous  a  figure  in  the  Court  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
It  led  to  interlarding  sentences  with  scraps  from 
other  languages,  especially  Latin,  and  to  the  build¬ 
ing  up  of  a  system  of  affected  pronunciation,  odious 
coxcombry,  and  despicable  nonsense.  Shakespeare 
and  Sir  Philip  Sidney  treated  Lillie  and  the  Euphu- 
ists  with  the  contem^  they  deserved.  Holofernes, 
the  schoolmaster,  in  Love’s  Labor  Lost,  was  in¬ 
vented  to  ridicule  this  pedantry,  and  though  James 
I.  bolstered  up  the  bad  taste  of  the  times  with  his 
passion  for  puns,  the  fashion  bom  of  Lillie’s  novels 


and  plays  went  out,  like  the  fantastic  head-dresses 
and  gorgeous  stomachers  worn  by  the  “  Virgin 
Queen.”  It  had  its  day,  as  Gon^orism  had  at  a 
later  period  in  the  Court  of  Madnd ;  and  its  con¬ 
ceits,  like  those  of  Gongora,  the  poet,  and  Paravi- 
cino,  the  court  preacher,  were  best  exploded  by  sat¬ 
ire.  Cowley  kept  alive,  for  a  time,  the  fashion  for 
conceits,  contented  with  a  fading  laurel,  which  “  in 
the  spring  was  bright  and  gay,  but  which  time,”  as 
Johnson  observed,  “  has  been  continually  stealing 
from  his  brows.”  He  belonged  to  what  was  called 
the  Fantastic  School,  and  minor  poets,  such  as 
Donne,  Crashaw,  Waller,  and  Cleveland,  —  nay, 
Dryden  also,  in  his  earlier  attempts,  —  did  homage 
to  him  as  their  chief.  With  these  may  be  reckoned 
Carew,  Herrick,  Suckling,  Lovelace,  Herbert,  Den¬ 
ham,  and  Quarles.  “  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
they  were  all  Boyalists,  for  the  King’s  cause  lent  it¬ 
self  to  verse  and  to  a  poet’s  iiuaginatien  far  better 
than  the  stern  grandeur  and  repulsive  austerity  of 
Puritans  and  Roundhead  Parliaments. 

Milton  rose  above  his  contemporaries  in  the 
breadth  of  his  views  no  less  than  in  the  refinement 
of  bis  taste.  He  disdained  the  whimsical  and  pom- 
}K>us  ailectation  of  the  School  of  Conc'eits,  but  of  the 
two  only  poets  who  sided  with  him  in  politics, 
AVither  and  Marvell,  the  former,  at  least,  was  full  of 
qmuntnesses,  and  all  the  other  vices  of  the  poetry 
of  the  civil  war  period.  All  these,  and  the  dram¬ 
atists  who,  like  Massinger,  Jonson,  and  Sir  Thom¬ 
as  Overbury,  held  up  on  the  stage  so  pleasantly  the 
mirror  of  the  fashions,  are  now  seen  like  drowning 
men  struggling  with  the  waves  of  time,  while  the 
grand  form  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton  walk  the 
waters  serenely,  like  beings  of  to-day. 

As  there  is  not  a  book  in  our  tongue  which 
glasses  the  ways  of  mankind,  and  especially  of 
Presbyterian  justices  and  independent  squires,  more 
faithfully  than  “  Hudibras,”  so  is  the  “  Dunciad  ” 
valued  above  all  satires  as  displaying  the  literary 
character  of  Queen  Anne’s  time.  That  many  of 
the  poetasters  on  whom  Pope  takes  vengeance  are 
obscure  and  unknown  to  most  readers  except  by 
his  mention  of  them  is  true,  but  there  is  something 
interesting  and  instructive  in  the  fact  that  so  much 
petty  notoriety  was  so  soon  withered  and  blown 
away.  Little  did  the  Cibbers  and  Theobalds,  the 
Ozells  and  Ogilbjes,  imagine  that  when  they  dared 
to  assail  the  crooked  little  man,  to  the  smile  of 
whose  transient  favor  they  owed  all  their  poetical 
existence,  he  would  scatter  them  at  a  breath,  —  that 
his  satire,  like  the  car  of  Phoebus,  would  disperse 
the  empty,  envious  vapors  clouding  the  glorious 
disc  that  raised  them  from  their  native  swamps,  — 
and  that  he,  the  philosopher,  the  scholar,  the  wit, 
would  go  down  to  posterity  as  the  mightiest  master 
of  inellitluous  verse,  as  a  poet  not  of  England  only 
but  of  mankind,  because  he  was  the  poet  of  ethics. 

Little  did  they  conceive  that  a  bard  of  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  century  who,  compared  with  them,  was  as 
the  Jungfrau  to  ant-hills,  would  declare  that  he 
“  loved  and  honored  the  name  of  that  Illustrious  and 
unrivalled  man,”  Pope,  “  far  more  than  his  own  pal¬ 
try  renown,  and  the  trashy  jingle  of  the  crowd  of 
‘  schools  ’  and  upstarts  who  pretend  to  rival,  or  even 
surpass  him.”  But  it  was  vain  in  Lord  Byron  to 
try  to  fix  a  fashion  in  literature,  and  it  may  well  be 
questioned  whether  he  was  right  in  raising  Pope 
above  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  and  the  poetry  mod¬ 
elled  after  Racine  and  Corneille  above  the  school  of 
nature  and  dramatic  freedom.  But  conflict  is  in- 
sep.arable  from  progress.  As  in  politics  and  social 
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Kience,  so  in  literature,  truth  and  beauty  are  elicited 
out  of  the  clash  of  hostile  systems.  The  Lake  school, 
the  ideal  types  of  Shelley,  and  the  nature-painting 
of  later  poetry,  operate  favorably  on  those  who  lean 
to  the  twlished  versification  of  Pope  and  prevent 
their  falling  into  vapid  formality ;  while  they  in  turn 
are  ever  recalling  the  wilder  disciples  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  Wordsworth,  and  Tennyson,  to  the  prime 
laws  of  metre,  without  which  poetry,  however,  poetic 
in  its  ideas,  is  wanting  in  one  of  its  essential  con¬ 
stituents,  and  sins  against  the  ear  while  it  seeks  to 
charm  the  imagination.  Thus  fashions  in  literature 
conspire  in  pr^ucin^  what  rises  above  all  fashion 
and  lives  through  all  time,  being  true  to  nature  and 
to  those  ideal  forms  which,  whether  substantive  or 
not,  are  common  to  mankind  in  every  age. 

Ou'  of  the  fleeting  and  frivolous  springs  the 
durable  and  grand,  as  out  of  the  grand  and  durable 
arises  in  turn  the  frivolous  and  fleeting.  Hence  all 
the  fashions  of  literature  are  noteworthy  and  pre¬ 
cious  in  the  eyes  of  its  historian.  He  sees  in  them 
an  imjMrtance  and  merit  which  others  do  not  see : 
nor  will  he  say  to  the  most  trifling,  “  Poor  simpleton, 
what  can  I  learn  from  thee  ?  ”  Every  species  of 
literature  that  comes  into  vo^ue,  for  however  , brief 
a  season,  may  be  cited  as  a  witness  by  the  historians 
of  any  country ;  and  this  habit  of  bringing  the 
writers  of  the  day,  especially  the  songsters  and  dram- 
atbts  to  bear  on  history',  is  in  itself  a  fashion  to 
which  Macaulay  was  mainly  instrumental  in  giving 
birth.  Nor  is  it  likely  to  decay.  A  thousand  stu¬ 
dents  are  following  in  his  track,  and  by  ceaseless  re¬ 
search  are  throwing  light  on  the  known  by  the  un¬ 
known.  Who  would  think,  for  e.xample,  of  writing 
the  history  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  without  being 
well  versed  in  the  comic  writers  of  his  day,  —  Strad- 
well  and  Wyche^',  Etherege,  Congreve,  Sedley, 
and  Farquhar  ?  The  notes  in  Macaulay’s  History 
are,  in  this  point  of  view,  as  valuable  as  the  text, 
since  they  prove  how  diligently  he  sought  for  side¬ 
lights,  and  formed  solid  matenals  out  of  bubbles. 

A  writer  whose  style  never  changes  commands 
our  respect  more  than  he  who  adopts,  however  skil¬ 
fully,  different  literary  fashions.  Such  a  one  cannot 
but  fall  into  a  certain  amount  of  mannerism,  and 
whatever  originality  he  may  possess,  it  cannot  be  so 
marked  as  his  who  is  always  like  himself.  In  Dry- 
den  we  see  a  curious  instance  of  an  author  of  emi¬ 
nence  appearing  at  different  perioils  of  his  life  in 
various  costumes.  When  writing  for  King  Charles 
II.’s  theatre  to  gain  a  livelihood,  he  consulted  his 
master’s  taste  by  copying  the  French  school  in 
tragedy,  and  the  Spanish  in  comedy.  He  made 
rhyming  couplets  like  Corneille  and  Racine,  and 
maintained  in  theory  and  practice  that  rhyme  is 
“the  most  noble  verse,”  and  the  only  one  fit  for 
tragedy.  Yet  at  a  later  period  he  read  his  recanta¬ 
tion.  He  damned  his  own  plays.  He  confessed 
that  he  had  “  grown  weary  of  his  long-loved  mistress, 
rhyme,”  and  that  a  secret  shame  invaded  “  his  breast 
at  Shakespeare’s  sacred  name.”  In  “  All  for  Love,” 
he  abandoned  rhyme,  and  never  returned  to  it  again, 
lie  had  seduced  the  public  from  British  to  Spanish 
and  French  moilels,  and  he  afterwards  was  loudest 
and  foremost  in  recalling  them  to  nobler  types. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  new  English  ra^^azine,  “  The  Broadway,”  is 
announced  to  appear  in  August,  under  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  Mr.  Edmund  Routledge.  It  appears  that 
several  American  pens  are  engaged  fiir  the  enter- 


A  muscular  novel  by  the  author  of  “  Guy  ! 
livingstone  ”  is  to  form  the  prominent  attraction. 

Emerson’s  “  May-Day  ”  and  Whittier’s  “  Tent  on 
the  Beach  ”  are  eliciting  very  high  praises  from  the 
English  critics. 

The  tragic  story  of  Francesca  da  Rimini,  in  I 
Dante’s  Inferno,  has  been  selected  by  Gounod  for  | 
the  libretto  of  a  new  opera.  I 

Letters  from  Rome  state  that  the  excavations  j 
at  Astria,  which  have  been  carried  on  principally  I 
at  the  Pope’s  expense,  have  lately  been  rewarded  | 
by  important  discoveries.  These  include  seven 
marble  statues  of  great  beauty,  and  a  variety  of  I 
ornamental  sculptures.  I 

The  editor  of  the  Athenaeum  says:  “We  have  | 
been  shown  a  series  of  photographs  of  Arctic  scenery, 
taken  by  the  American  artist  whose  fine  picture,  I 
‘  Crushed  by  Icebergs,’  is  now  on  view  in  the  Hay-  i! 
market.  Mr.  Bradford,  the  painter,  has  spent  | 
several  seasons  in  the  Arctic  seas,  and  his  eye  for  a 
snow  waste  and  an  icy  water-line  is  ijuick  and  keen,  j 
These  studies  of  polar  scenery  are  of  singular  merit.”  | 

The  Museum,  at  the  Petit  Trianon,  of  relics  of 
Marie  Antoinette  and  her  unfortunate  husband, 
formed  by  the  Empress  of  the  French,  is  now  opened 
to  the  public.  It  contains  a  great  variety  of  objects 
that  belonged  to  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  including  the 
turning-lathe,  of  which  he  made  consideraUe  use. 
Several  musical  instruments  which  belonged  to 
Marie  Antoinette  and  numerous  jewels  worn  by  her  1 
will  be  found  in  the  collection. 

It  is  strange  to  see  how  wide-spread  is  the  super-  ] 
stition  (or  perhaps  the  tradition  V)  which  causes  | 
Friday  to  be  considered  an  unlucky  day.  French  i 
railway  statistics  recently  showed  an  enormous  de-  i 
dine  of  receipts  on  Fridays.  The  Paris  Omnibus 
Companies  have  just  publbhed  their  annual  reports, 
which  exhibit  the  average  of  this  unhallowed  day  to 
be  24,163  below  the  average  of  all  other  days  of  the 
week.  The  latter  average  is  317,065,  while  the  av¬ 
erage  of  Friday  is  only  292,902  persons. 

A  Parisian  journal  says :  “  The  attention  of 
the  Czar,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  even  of  Count 
von  Bismarck,  was,  during  the  late  balls  and  fetes, 
attracted  by  the  large  number  of  blondes  with  golden 
hair  who  adorned  the  quadrilles.  The  Venetian 
blond  which,  during  the  last  two  years  fell  much 
in  estimation,  has  in  the  course  of  the  present  month 
risen  greatly  in  the  bourse  of  fashion.  A  hairdresser 
said  lately  that  In  ten  days  he  had  sold  fair-hair 
decorations  to  the  amount  of  10,000f.  Thus  it 
seems  the  trade  in  hair  is  in  the  full  tide  of  pros¬ 
perity.” 

We  extract  the  following  paragraphs  from  the 
letter  of  a  correspondent  in  Vienna :  — 

“  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  one  so  deserving  as 
Boilenstedt  in  every  way  is,  of  the  protection  wffich 
a  sovereign  prince  can  afford  a  man  of  letters,  has 
found  in  the  little  state  of  Meiningen  a  congenial 
sphere  of  action,  and  in  the  reigning  duke  and 
duchess  warm  and  admiring  friends.  The  Duke  has 
named  him  Intendant  of  the  Theatre,  with  a  good 
salary,  and  a  provision  for  his  widow  and  children. 

As  the  ducal  theatre  is  open  but  half  the  year,  the 
poet  has  six  months  entirely  at  his  own  dispoeaL 
These  are  undoubted  advanU^es ;  but  what  makes 
Bodenstedt’s  present  position  so  particularly  agree¬ 
able,  is  the  friendly  relation  in  which  he  stands  to 
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■  the  ruler  of  the  little  band  and  his  most  amiable 
and  intelligent  wife.  Both  seem  proud  to  show  the 
literary  man  all  honor,  —  to  make  him  feel  that  they 
are  sensible  of  the  nobility  of  genius,  and  that  they 
are  proud  to  receive  into  their  intimacy  one  whose 
name,  to  use  the  words  of  Heine  when  speaking  of 
himself,  is  an  acceptable  word  wherever  the  German 
language  is  spoken. 

“  In  Germany  there  is  but  one  opinion  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  progress  shown  by  the  different  countries, 
since  the  last  great  international  exhibition.  The 
advance  is  in  general  not  thought  to  be  great. 
What  France  for  example  displays  is  good  and 
even  admirable,  but  the  difference  is  found  to  be 
very  small  between  that  produced  by  her  at  the  last 
exlubition  and  at  the  present  one.  But  in  two 
countries  it  is  said  an  enormous  progress  is  percep¬ 
tible,  in  the  United  States  of  America  and  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Competent  authorities,  —  men  for  ex.ample 
j  who  were  sent  by  the  German  Government  to  Paris 
to  stud^  and  report  what  they  saw  there,  e.xpress 
this  opinion ;  and  as  a  leaning  towards  America  or 
England  is  not  a  distinctive  attribute  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  of  to-day,  the  opinion  expressed  by  them, 
favorable  as  it  is  for  these  two  countries,  may  be 
implicitly  relied  on. 

“  Liszt’s  Mass  for  the  coronation  at  Pesth  took 
every  one  by  surprise  on  account  of  its  great  sim¬ 
plicity.  It  had  in  it  nothing  of  his  usual  manner, 
and  he  seems  to  have  imposed  on  himself  extraor- 
I  dinary  restraint  in  order  to  comply  with  the  re- 
(jiiirements  of  the  occasion.  After  the  coronation 
I  he  left  for  Rome,  where,  on  the  Festival  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  his  oratorio  ‘  Christ  ’  is  to 
be  performed.  Some  weeks  after  he  returns  to 
Germany  to  be  present  in  Coburg,  where  his  ‘  St. 
Elizabeth  ’  is  given. 

“  The  German  Shakespeare  Society  has  published 
its  second  yearly  volume  of  papers  relating  to  the 
great  dramatist.  The  work  is  edited  by  Bodenstedt, 
whose  German  version  of  the  Sonnets  is  admitted 
by  every  one  to  be  so  excellent.  ^  It  contains, 
amongst  others,  papers  by  Delius,  Ulrici,  Elze, 
Frederic  Theodore  \ischer,  Otto  Devrient,  &c., — 
names  of  sufficient  importance  to  recommend  any 
book  to  which  they  were  appended.” 

A  CORUESPOXDF.XT  of  a  London  journal,  giving 
the  details  of  the  coronation  tetes  at  Pesth,  de¬ 
scribes  some  of  the  brilliant  equipages  that  figured 
in  the  grand  procession. 

The  King’s  charger  is  a  most  noble  animal,  milk- 
white,  gracetol,  dignified,  and  fiery,— a  perfect  beau¬ 
ty;  his  pink  nostrils  played  like  a  full-blown  rose 
with  the  breezes  and  sounds.  The  thorough  loyal¬ 
ists  had  a  moment  of  panie  on  seeing  this  impatient 
horse  shy  when  his  Majesty,  after  he  had  sworn  to 
be  true  to  the  law  of  the  land,  sprang  into  the  sad¬ 
dle  again,  amidst  cheers  and  firing  of  salutes.  The 
Viennese  lessons  of  docility  seemed  to  have  been 
forgotten,  and  the  self-willed  steed  made  two  or 
three  deliberate  attempts  to  leap  into  mid-air,  until 
it  was  at  last  found  advisable  to  let  the  grooms  keep 
him  down  by  the  bit.  ‘It  was  not  his  Majesty’s 
horsemanship  we  trembled  for,’  remarked  to  me  a 
cunning  Deakist,  ‘  we  all  know  what  an  admirable 
rider  he  is  ;  what  made  us  nervous  was  the  fear  lest 
the  crown  of  St.  Stephen’s  might  be  shaken  ofr  his 
head  by  the  shocks  of  the  jumping  devil  of  a  horse.’ 
The  bridle,  saddle,  and  everything  on  this  superb 
creature  is  ftill  of  gold  in  forms  of  button,  ring  fringe, ! 
and  crest.  None  of  the  State  carriages  came  down 


from  Bude,  where  they  were  much  admired  both  for 
their  richness  and  beauty,  costliness  and  artistic 
merit. 

“  The  State  carriage  looks  all  gold  and  glass,  with 
allegorical  figures  on  the  portieres.  It  dates  from  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.,  and  a  design 
and  description  are  first  given  of  it  in  a  book 
printed  under  Charles  VI.  It  was  drawn  by  eight 
white  steeds  of  Spanish  breed,  —  magnificent  crea¬ 
tures,  with  pompous  steps,  flowing  manes,  and  tails 
that  almost  reached  the  ground.  Their  bridles  and 
reins  are  rich  with  crimson  velvet  lining  and  golden 
fringes.  The  two  postilions  who  manage  them  are 
clad  in  black  velvet,  and  wear  high  boots.  Each 
horse  is  attended  also  by  a  groom  on  foot,  dressed  in 
yellow  silk  and  gold,  his  powdered  wig  being 
covered  with  a  golden-bordered  Spanish  hat,  which 
displays  ostrich  feathers  of  white,  yellow,  and  black 
colors.  The  can-iage  of  the  Archduke  is  equally 
dazzling,  but  need  not  be  described  in  detail.  It 
is  sufficient  to  note  that  this  is  not  driven  from  the 
saddle,  and  that  the  lord  of  the  front  box  has  a  small 
hat  a  la  Louis  XV.  on,  while  the  platform  of  livery 
behind  is  occupied  by  five  footmen,  who  are  yclept 
heralds,  and  stand  respectively  for  Bohemia,  Hun- 
garia,  and  Austria  in  the  first  line,  and  twice  for  the 
empire  in  the  second  line,  — a  proud  lot.” 

Judy  (a  literary  thorn  in  Mr.  Punch’s  side)  pub¬ 
lishes  the  following  Tom  lloodish  ballad  of  “John 
Guinness,  or  the  Ilailway  Porter  ” :  — 

John  Onsscss  was  an  Irishman, 

About  five  foot  or  shorter  ; 

He  was  stout  of  limb,  and  he  was  called 
The  little  Dublin  porter. 

Now,  John  he  loved  JIaria  Brown, 

And  longed  oft  to  be  by  her ; 

“  How  happy  would  I  be,”  said  he, 

“  If  I  could  wed  Maria.” 

But  when  he  tried  to  tell  her  so. 

He  found  his  spirit  failed  him  ; 

And  then  he  drank  such  lots  of  l>eer. 

That  |>eople  asked  what  ailed  him  ? 

It  happ'd  that,  with  her  traps  and  trunks, 

Once  came  Maria  fair. 

To  travel  by  the  Dublin  line, 

To  get  some  change  of  air. 

On  her  the  porter  fixed  his  eyes 
(His  heart  was  rent  with  pain). 

And,  doublin’  up  his  courage,  ran 
And  caught  her  by  the  train. 

She  Jumped  inside,  and  screamed  aloud, 

“  Begone  !  I  care  not  for  thee  ”  j 
He  sUxxl  beside  the  door  and  cried, 

“  Maria,  I  a-door  thee !  ” 

He  heeded  not  the  station-bell, 

But  got  inside  the  carriage  ; 

He  hojied  to  ring  a  sweeter  belle,  — 

His  thoughts  were  all  of  marriage. 

“Thou  knowest."  said  he,  “  I  love  thee  well  •, 

Why  need  I  this  repeat  ? 

And,  on  my  sole,  I  lay,  to  boot. 

My  fortune  at  thy  feet ! 

“  JIaria,  love,  thou  art  by  far 
The  sweetest  lass  that  could  b., 

.4nd,  by  the  light  of  Lucifer, 

0  !  what  a  match  we  should  be  I  ” 

“  0 .'  John,”  she  cried,  “  this  is  some  trap 
For  me  to  tumble  in.” 

“By  Jove  !  ”  cried  he,  “  although 't  is  rum, 

I  swear  it  is  no  gin ; 

“  By  thy  dear  sacred  self,  I  swear. 

There  is  no  art  in  me. 

Except  the  'eart  beneath  this  shirt, 

That  beats  and  pants  for  thee.” 

“  Thy  words,”  quoth  she,  “  are  all  In  vain  •, 

Thou  hast  been  far  miscarried  ; 

For,  by  St.  Bride,  I  ’ll  speak  the  truth  : 

I 'm  married,  John,  I 'm  married !  ” 

“  0 1  cruel,  false,  and  fickle  maid. 

By  thee,  a-lass  !  I ’m  undone.” 

The  train  beside  the  platform  stood. 

And,  la  !  they  were  in  London. 
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